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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 
Statement  of  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study*-**  This  study  will  attempt 
to  measure  the  amount  of  information  that  parents  have 
regarding  the  number  and  nature  of  the  personal  problems 
existing  in  the  minds  of  their  children.  The  results  of 
the  study  will  enable  us  to  accept  definitely  or  reject 
this  as  an  important  factor  in  the  field  of  parent 
education  as  a means  of  combating  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency® 

Two  significant  facts  have  been  scientifically 
established  in  the  field  of  child  guidance;  first,  the 
important  time  to  establish  the  psychological  foundation 
of  character  and  personality  is  in  childhood;  and  second, 
the  chief  factor  in  the  development  of  personality  and 
character  is  the  home  environment  and  the  confidential 
relationship  between  the  parent  and  the  child® 

The  problem  of  child  guidance  may  be  divided  into 
three  main  areas:  knowledge  of  the  growth  processes  of  the 

individual  child,  knowledge  of  the  social  contacts  and 
resources  that  may  assist  in  the  process  of  development, 
and  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  the  individual  child  from 
his  point  of  view.  This  study  will  have  to  do  only  with 
the  last  of  these  areas®  » 
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Specific  questions  to  be  answered  in  this  3tudy»— » 

This  study  will  attempt  to  secure  answers  to  the  following 
specific  questions: 

1*  What  are  the  personal  problems  facing  junior 
high  school  pupils  at  the  present  time? 

2 • What  are  the  problems  that  the  parents  think 
are  facing  their  children? 

3*  To  what  extent  does  the  information  held  by  the 
parents  coincide  with  the  conditions  as  they  actually  are? 

4*  To  what  extent  do  parents  know  which  are  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  their  children? 

5*  To  what  extent  do  parents  know  in  what  fields  or 
areas  the  problems  exist? 

6*  How  does  the  number  of  problems  facing  the 
children  compare  with  the  number  of  problems  that  the 
parents  think  are  facing  them? 

7*  How  does  the  number  of  serious  problems  facing 
the  children  compare  with  the  number  of  serious  problems 
that  the  parents  think  are  facing  the  children? 

8*  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  amount  of 
awareness  of  the  existence  of  the  problems,  on  the  part 
of  the  parents,  and  such  factors  as:  age,  sex,  intelligenc 

number  of  children  in  the  family,  the  order  of  birth  of  the 
child,  being  an  only  child,  education  of  the  parents,  the 
child’s  conduct  record  in  school,  the  child’s  achievement 
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marks,  and,  the  number  of  problems  facing  the  child* 

9*  Would  children  like  to  spend  more  time  in  school 
in  attempting  to  solve  some  of  their  personal  problems? 

10*  Would  children  like  to  have  some  individual  to 
whom  they  could  go  to  talk  over  their  personal  problems? 

The  Need  for  the  Study 

No  greater  challenge  faces  the  American  people  in  the 
post-war  period  than  the  training  of  the  next  generation  to 
greater  mental  and  physical  health  and  the  development  of  a 
cooperative,  intelligent,  society  in  which  it  may  be  free  to 
exercise  its  basic  right  to  self-realization*  We  may  develop 
vast  systems  of  education  and  rehabilitation  but  our  planning 
and  spending  will  be  of  no  avail  unless  the  main  strength  of 
our  efforts  is  focussed  upon  the  most  important  single  factor 
influencing  the  development  of  a well  adjusted  individual. 
This  factor  is  the  home  environment,  the  training  grounds  in 
those  vital,  formative  years  when  conduct  patterns  are  being 
developed  which  will  shape  behavior  in  the  years  to  come* 

A new  stress  upon  the  responsibility  of  parents*— 

There  is  a new  stress  being  placed  upon  the  responsibility  of 
the  parent  in  the  training  of  his  child.  The  Rumanian 
Criminal  Code,  as  recently  announced  by  Premier  General 
Ion  Antonescu,  is  probably  rather  harsh  and  drastic  compared 
with  anything  that  we  have  experienced  in  this  country.  It 
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might  well  he  considered  a close  approach  to  that  of  the 
Communist  and  fascist  policy*  One  of  the  provisions 
establishes  a one  to  five  years  imprisonment  for  parents  whose 
children  are  convicted  of  crime*  As  a method  of  meeting  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  this  edict  would  seem  to  smack 
of  the  dark  ages*  Would  we  in  this  country  condone  such  a 
practice? 

In  Oakland,  California,  an  entirely  new  system  for  the 
handling  of  juvenile  delinquency  has  been  in  operation  for 
several  years.  It  has  resulted  in  a marked  savings  to  taxpayers 
and  an  important  decrease  of  juvenile  offenders*  Its  success, 
from  a social  point  of  view,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a 
young  offender  who  has  been  through  the  system  seldom  is  a 
repeater.  One  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  plan  is  the  fact 
that  when  a child  is  to  be  cited  for  an  alleged  offense,  it  is 
the  child's  parents  who  are  cited  and  not  the  child*  The 
parents  are  asked  to  bring  the  child  into  court  on  the  day  set 
for  the  trial*  A report  is  made  on  the  family  environment, 
type  of  friends,  and  use  of  leisure  time.  These  facts  play  an 
important  part  in  the  disposition  of  the  case.  By  holding 
parents  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the  offender  it  is 
unnecessary  to  hold  children  in  detention  homes,  thus  eliminating 
this  as  an  undesirable  factor* 

Leaders  hold  parents  responsible*--  Whether  the  increased 
stress  on  the  importance  of  parental  responsibility  for  the 
behavior  of  their  children,  comes  from  an  internal  urge  or  an 
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external  pressure,  it  is  inevitably  coming*  Leaders  in  the 
field  have  been  emphasizing  this  point  in  recent  years* 

Father  E.  J.  Flanagan,  of  Boys’  Town  fame,  blames  parents  for 
the  mounting  misdeeds  of  their  offspring  when  he  reported  to 
a special  Senate  subcommittee  that  parental  neglect  was  the 
chief  cause  of  a fast-increasing  wave  of  juvenile  delinquency* 

The  Citizens’  Committee  on  the  Control  of  Crime  of 
New  York  City  made  the  following  report:^/ 

" Twenty- one  percent  of  the  persons  arrested 
for  unlawful  possession  of  dangerous  weapons 
were  under  the  age  of  21*  Of  all  persons  arrested 
in  such  crimes  as  robbery  and  assault,  12  per  cent 
were  under  21,  and  in  such  crimes  as  burglary  and 
auto  theft,  30  per  cent  were  under  that  age*  Of 
all  persons  accused  in  morals  cases,  47*4  were 
juveniles.  In  gun  holdups  it  was  34*9  per  cent* 

Out  of  a total  of  241  arrested  for  holdups,  39  were 
13  years  old  or  younger*" 

Angelo  Ratri,  a well  known  authority  on  childrens* 
problems,  has  long  been  a strong  adherent  to  the  belief  that 
parental  responsibility  is  an  acute  factor  in  the  guidance  of 
children*  He  has  written  innumerable  articles,  and  has  lectured 
from  many  platforms  throughout  the  country  and  in  every  instance 
we  find  a constant  reference  to  the  fact  that  in  the  developing 
of  good  citizens,  the  parent  is  the  greatest  single  factor,  and 
the  child  is  the  parents'  first  duty  and  responsibility* 


£/ Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Control  of  Crime t 
Hew  York,  N.  Y*V  November",  1943# 
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In  his  message  to  the  43d*  convention  of  the 


National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  President  Roosevelt— 
stresses,  the  importance  of  parents  having  a definite  program 
for  the  development  of  their  children,  when  he  said: 


"The  character  of  a community  depends  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  the  home  and  the  guidance 
and  care  parents  give  their  children* 

I urge  you  to  impress  upon  all  parents  and 
teachers  that  they  find  more  effective  means  and 
devices  for  co-operating  in  this  mutual  task* 

In  the  crisis  of  affairs  of  the  nation,  it 
is  of  utmost  importance  that  parents  and  teachers 
plan  a definite  program  for  the  development  of 
character  in  their  hoys  and  girls  who  will,  in  a 
short  time,  he  men  and  women  holding  responsible 
positions  and  making  far-reaching  decisions  for 
the  nation*" 


A vast  amount  of  available  information  of  a general 
nature*--  As  parents  become  increasingly  more  convinced  of  the 
important  part  that  they  must  play  in  the  development  of  their 
children,  it  will  be  necessary  that  they  be  supplied  with 
information  that  will  aid  them  in  carrying  out  their  plans* 

A vast  quantity  of  information  is  available  pertaining  to 
the  "individual  child"  and  the  psycholoical  steps  in  his  mental 
physical,  and  social  growth*  There  is  also  much  material  that 
has  been  published  to  show  the  many  social  contacts  and 
resources  available  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  child* 

We  may  even  go  one  step  further  and  admit  the  subject  of 
children's  personal  problems  has  been  rather  adequately  covered 
by  a multitude  of  writers*  However,  with  all  this  material 


£/Roosevelt,  franklin  D*,  An  Unpublished  Message  Read  to  the 
43d*  Convention  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  Boston,  iiassachus e 1 1 s',  HayT  194 3. 
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neither  of  these  factors  will  enter  into  this  study* 

This  study  will  not  attempt  to  state  how  any  specific 
problem  should  be  treated* 

This  study  will  not  attempt  to  suggest  methods  of 
imparting  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a problem  in  a child's 
mind,  to  his  parents* 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  this  study  is  limited,  in 
its  findings,  to  a ninth  grade  group  in  a junior  high  school, 
located  in  a suburban  community* 

The  findings  of  this  study  were  made  under  war-time 
conditions* 

Basic  Assumptions 

A child  should  be  gradually  trained  to  solve  his  own 
problems  and  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so  as  early  in  life 
as  possible*  However,  during  this  training  process,  the 
parent  can  be  of  maximum  help  to  the  child  only  if  he  knows 
and  understands  the  child's  problems  from  the  child's  point 
of  view* 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  know,  whether  or  not 
parents  are  aware  of  the  problems  confronting  their  children, 
in  the  formulating  of  any  successful  plan  to  combat  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency* 

Both  children  of  junior  high  school  age  and  their  parents 
will  check  completely  and  truthfully  a list,  such  as  the 
Mooney  Problem  Check  List,  provided  proper  rapport  is 
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established,  and  the  individual  does  not  identify  himself  with 
the  returned  list* 

The  Mooney  Problem  Check  List,  Junior  High  School  Form, 
is  a scientifically  constructed  list  of  the  everyday  personal 
problems  commonly  confronting  pupils  of  junior  high  school  age 

"Awareness”  of  a child* s problem,  on  the  part  of  a parent 
shall  mean,  in  this  study,  knowledge  possessed  by  the  parent 
that  the  problem  exists,  and  does  not  imply  that  the  parent 
possesses  the  knowledge  needed  to  solve  the  problem* 

Review  of  Literature 

Much  material  written  on  the  importance  of  home  environ- 
ment*--  The  close  association  between  the  home  environment  of 
the  child  and  his  adjustments  outside  the  home,  has  been  dis- 
cussed frequently  by  child  psychologists,  guidance  specialists 
counselors,  visiting  teachers,  and  other  specialists  working 
in  this  field*  Authorities  have  been  unanimous  in  the  con- 
clusion that  home  environment  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
the  formation  of  habits  and  behavior  patterns  outside  the 
home* 

Cyril  Burti/ in  Bis  study  of  delinquent  children  found 
environmental  conditions  within  the  home  to  be  one  of  the 
major  factors  in  the  delinquency  of  boys  and  girls* 

£/Cyril  Burt,  The  Young  Delinquent*  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 

- New  York,  . . . . 
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Healy  and  Bronneri/  took  2000  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency 

9 

and  eliminated  all  homes  which  showed  undesirable  environmental 
features.  They  found  that  only  7*5  per  cent  of  the  2000 
offenders  were  living  under  reasonably  good  home  conditions# 

Merrill/  stresses  the  importance  of  discovering  symptoms 
early  in  the  life  of  the  child  in  his  study  that  attempts  to 
measure  the  effect  and  degree  of  seriousness  of  a number  of 
anti-3ocial  personality  traits  found  amoung  boy3  in  a school 
of  correction#  The  study  shows  that,  in  order  to  be  cured, 
incipient  criminalism  does  not  have  to  be  taken  as  far  as  the 
children's  court#  From  this  study  it  ha3  been  found  that  the 
cause  of  juvenile  delinquency  is  a state  or  attitude  of  mind, 
which  develops  gradually  and  presents  a series  of  early 
symptoms  which,  if  understood,  can  often  point  the  way  to 
corrective  treatment# 

Spurgeon^/  emphasizes  the  importance  of  parents,  physicians 
and  educators  giving  special  attention  to  the  care  of 
emotionally  unstable  children,  in  order  that  serious  social 
consequences  might  be  avoided# 

4/ 

Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck—  made  a study  of  500  former 


y Ti'lT  ian  Healy,  and  Augusta  F.  Bronner,  Delinquents  and 
Criminals,  Their  Making  and  Unmaking:  Studies  in  Two 
American  Cities#  ihe  iiacmillan  Company,  Ww  York',  T926 

Lilburn  Merril,  "Public  Schools  and  Treatment  of  Delinquent 
Children",  Journal  of  Delinquency  6s  207-214* 

2/  English  0.  Spurgeon,  "Conference  on  the  Family  Situation  and 
the  Exceptional  Child",  University  Medical  School  .Lecture, 
(March  14,  1936) 

4/  Sheldon  S#  and  Eleanor  GKLueck,  Five  Hundred  Criminal  Careers# 
- Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc#,  1930*« 
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inmates  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  and  found  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  offenders  studied  were  from  homes  in  which 
conditions  were  not  reasonably  good  for  the  rearing  of  a child* 
Pintneri^  and  others  administered  a pupil  adjustment 
questionnaire,  designed  to  measure  the  school  adjustment  of 
elementary  school  pupils*  The  correlation  between  the  scores 
on  the  subtest  dealing  with  pupil  and  family  relations  and 
the  remaining  total  was  0*64  4 demonstrat ing  a fairly 

close  relationship  between  the  school  adjustment  of  elementary 
school  pupils  and  their  home  environment* 

MyersS/  made  a study  to  show  the  relationship  between 
certain  selected  factors  in  the  home  environment  and  the 
school  adjustment  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  pupils*  He 
found  a correlation  of  0*583  between  scores  made  on  an  intra- 
family relations  questionnaire  by  pupils  who  had  been  designated 
by  their  teachers  as  well  adjusted  or  poorly  adjusted*  He  also 
found  a correlation  of  0*469  between  scores  made  by  the  same 
pupils  on  an  adjustment  quest ionnaire  and  the  intra-family 
relations  questionnaire . This  evidence  indicates  a marked 
relationship  between  adjustment  in  schooli  whether  measured 
by  an  adjustment  questionnaire  or  by  teacher-designations,  and 


1/  Rudolf  Pintner,  J.B. Mailer,  G.  Forlano,  and  H.  Axlerod, 
"Measurement  of  Pupil  Adjustment",  Journal  of  Educational 
Research  (January,  1935)  28:  334-336* 

2/  Theodore  R.  Myers,  T.ntra- Family  Relationships  and  Pupil 
Adjustment*  Bure au  of T^ubiicat ions,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University*  New  York,  Contribution  to  Education, 
No*  651.  1935* 
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the  selected  factors  in  the  home  environment* 

Beardj/  studied  the  histories  of  500  delinquent  children 
"brought  "before  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center  in  Boston* 

Lack  of  parental  control  was  listed  the  second  most  important 
causative  factor  in  juvenile  delinquency,  being  mentioned  in 
226  cases  out  of  500* 

Mead£/  concludes  in  her  study  that: 

“It  is  true  that  we  can  do  but  little  about 
the  structure  of  our  civilization,  but  at  least 
we  can  do  much  toward  aiding  the  Youth  to  meet 
that  civilization  adequately*  One  of  the  best 
methods  of  accomplishing  this  is  through  a satis- 
factory parent-child  relationship,  where  the  con- 
fidence of  the  latter  is  established  by  the 
sensitivity,  love,  understanding,  and  sympathy  of  the 
former* “ 

Re cent  stress  upon  the  importance  of  interrelationships 
in  family*—  This  study  of  Mead*s  brings  out  a very  important 
factor  in  the  home  environment  that  has  not  been  emphasized 
in  the  other  studies  mentioned  thus  far*  Recent  studies, 
although  admitting  the  ill  effects  of  broken  homes,  immoral 
conditions,  and  homes  in  a low  economic  level,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a well  adjusted  child,  seem  to  be  more  concerned  with 
the  interrelationships  of  the  various  members  of  the  family* 


1/  Belle  B.  Beard,  Juvenile  .Probation;  An  analysis  of  the 
Case  Records  of  1’ive  Hundred  UEiicLren  Studied  at  the 
judge  Baker  Guidance ' Clinic  and  Riaced  on  .Probation  in 
the  Tuvenile  Court  of  Boston*  American  Book  Company, 
ITew  York,  iy^4* 

ZJ  Margaret  Mead,  Coming  of  Age  in  Samoa*  William  Morrow 
and  Company,  Few  York,~  1928,-  p*  255* 
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Healyi/  saw  the  importance  of  this  as  early  as  1929, 
when  in  a study  of  the  causitive  factors  of  defective  home 
conditions,  he  states  that  a really  scientific  approach  to 
the  problem  would  require  a study  of  the  causes  which  make 
the  home  defective# 

Nimkoff£/  emphasizes  the  importance  of  these  inter- 
relationships when  he  writes: 

“The  family  is  a single  unified  group,  yet 
within  it  we  find  three  distinct  interrelationships. 
There  is,  first,  the  association  of  the  two  parents; 
second,  there  is  the  relation  between  the  parents 
and  their  children;  and  third,  there  is  the  relation 
between  the  children  themselves# 

“The  family  is  instrumental  in  determining 
whether#*.#  the  child  shall  be  properly  equipped 
with  the  social  techniques  and  moral  values,  and 
whether  he  will  be  happy  and  adjusted  as  a person#" 

The  report  of  the  White  House  Conf erence^/  calls  this 

factor  the  most  important  of  all  factors  in  dealing  with  the 

developing  of  children  when  it  states: 

"It  is  recognized  that  the  more  subtle  influences  of 
home  life,  such  as  the  degree  of  intelligence  and 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  th^relat ion- 
ship  of  parents  one  to  the  other  and  to  the  children, 
and  of  the  children  to  each  other,  are  the  most 
important  factors  relating  to  the  home  to  be  considered 
in  dealing  with  behavior  problems#" 


TJ  William  Jiealy,  The  Individual  Delinquent;  A Text-Book  of 

Diagnosis  and  Prognosis  for  alXl3oncerneirTnH3hderstan&ing 
Offenders#  little,  Er own  and  Company,  Eoston,  192^7# 

2/  Meyer  F.  Nimkoff,  The  Family#  The  Riverside  .rtress, 
Cambridge,  1934,  p7 

3/  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Jrtrotection# 

The  Delinquent  Child,  The  Century  Company,  Few  York,  1932# 
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that : 


"The  value  of  maintaining  a relationship  of 
intimate  friendly  confidence  between  the  maturing 
adolescent  and  the  parent  must  be  obvious*  Its 
contribution  is  first  of  all  to  the  development  of 
personality  through  the  confident  talking-things- 
over  with  those  of  greater  maturity  and  wisdom* 

It  is  characteristic  of  youth  to  seek  such  con- 
fidence and  counsel*  Obstacles  to  its  development, 
lie  only  within  the  parents  themselves." 

Strang^/  agrees  with  the  other  authorities  when  she 

concludes  in  her  study  that,  "*..*  parents  attitudes,  home 

discipline,  and  other  methods  of  deeding  with  children  in 

family  relationships  probably  are  the  most  important  factors 

in  the  child's  development*"  Also,  in  her  study,  3/gke  gives 

us  a bit  of  encouragement  when  she  brings  out  the  fact  that 

parents  are  far  more  willing  to  discuss  their  problems  of 

bringing  up  children  then  they  used  to  be* 

The  willingness  of  children  to  do  their  part  toward 

creating  the  desired  intimate  relationship  and  complete 

understanding  with  their  parents  is  pointed  out  in  a book 

by  Chadwick*i/Writing  about  adolescent  girls,  she  says: 


1/  kdmund  s."  Conklin,  Principles  of  Adolescent  Psychology* 

H*  Holt  and  Company,  New  York,  Few  York,  1935* 

2/  Ruth  Strang,  Pupil  Personnel  and  Guidance*  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1940,  p*  167-168* 

3/  Ibid*  p*  169* 

4/  Mary  Chadwick,  Adolescent  Girlhood*  John  Day  Company, 

New  York,  1933, “p TTWT"  “ 
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"The  adolescent  girl  greatly  appreciates  "being 
able  to  come  to  someone  to  whom  she  can  talk,  with 
whom  she  can  exchange  ideas  upon  what  she  is  "begin- 
ning to  discover  about  books,  people,  plays,  and 
life.  The  last  above  all,  thrills  her  profoundly, 
and  she  is  grateful  to  find  someone  who  will  listen 
to  her  views  without  constantly  interrupting  her 
with  her  opinions.” 

Few  studies  specific  in  nature.--  While  reviewing  the 
literature  in  this  field,  an  unlimited  number  of  studies  were 
found,  dealing  with  the  importance  of  the  home  environment  in 
the  development  of  a well  adjusted  personality.  We  have  also 
found  much  material  stressing  the  necessity  for  a wholesome 
relationship  between  the  parent  and  the  child.  Many  of  these 
studies  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  a wholesome  relation- 
ship between  a parent  and  his  child  must  include,  as  an 
important  factor,  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  child's 
problems,  on  the  part  of  the  parent.  However,  the  number 
of  studies  that  have  been  made  in  an  attempt  to  show 
specifically  the  relationship  that  actually  exists  between 
parent  and  child,  are  very  limited. 

Jacobsoni/  made  a study  to  investigate  parents'  aware- 
ness of  the  reactions  of  their  adolescent  children  to 
various  possible  problems  that  might  face  them.  The  concept 


X/ . Gertrude  Jacobson,  Parents'  Awareness  of  Adolescent 
Problems.  Master  Thesis.  School  of  Education,  “ 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  June,  1937. 
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of  "problems"  in  this  study  was,  "Undesirable  personality 
traits,  attitudes,  or  behavior  which  hinders  or  is  likely  to 
hinder  the  fullest  development  of  the  individual*" 

The  basic  assumptions  in  her  study  are:"  (1)  There  are 
problems  which  face  adolescents  and  which  may  be  the  cause 
of  disagreement  in  the  home*  (2)  Adolescents  are  sensitive 
to  their  own  reactions* " 

There  were  only  30  children  used  in  this  study*  They 
were  all  of  the  same  age,  religious  faith,  and  socio- 
economic status*  The  type  of  question  used  to  determine  the 
knowledge  of  parents  in  regards  to  the  problems  of  their 
children  was;  "Does  your  child  have  difficulties  in  the  home 
due  to  his  choice  of  friends?"  It  would  seem  very  likely 
that  the  parent  might  like  to  indicate  that  the  child  had  not 
made  a wise  choice  of  friends,  but  at  the  same  time  would  not 
like  to  indicate  that  the  child  had  difficulties  in  the  home* 

The  True  and  complete  picture  of  the  situation  could  not  be 
forthcoming  with  the  required  yes  or  no  answer* 

It  was  shown  by  this  study  that,  with  the  group  selected, 
the  problem  of  sex  was  the  least  recognized  by  the  parents 
and  the  problem  of  home  difficulty  was  the  most  recognized* 

However,  the  author  admitted  that,  due  to  the  limited  sampling 
of  subjects  and  the  small  area  of  the  field  that  was  covered,  it  was 
not  possible  to  make  any  general  conclusions* 
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Jacobso n£/  also  made  a .study  concerned  with  those  prob- 
lems which  caused  direct  conflicts  with  the  parents*  The 
median  percentage  of  agreement  between  parent  and  child  was 
85  per  cent*  However,  as  there  were  only  13  sets  of  question- 
naires returned  out  of  the  75  distributed,  the  findings  were 
of  no  significant  value* 

The  report  of  the  White  House  Conf erence£/  states  that 
almost  66  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  41  per  cent  of  the  boys 
in  large  cities  state  that  they  invariably  confide  their  joys 
and  their  troubles  to  their  mothers;  31  per  cent  of  the  girls 
and  48  per  cent  of  the  boys,  sometimes  do;  and  seven  per  cent 
of  the  girls  and  11  per  cent  of  the  boys,  rarely  do* 

Symonds^/  submitted  15  areas  of  personal  problems  to 
high  school  groups  and  found  that  the  most  serious  problems 
were  in  the  field  of  money,  health,  study  habits,  and  personal 
attractiveness*  The  least  problem  concern  was  in  the  field 
of  sex*  The  latter  was  high  on  the  scale  of  interest  but  it 
was  not  considered  to  be  a problem* 


i/  Gertrude  Jacobson,  Do  Parents  Understand  the  Problems 

Which  Face  Their  Adolescents?,  Unpublished  S e minar  -Paper, 
No*  1881,  School  of  Education,  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York* 

8/  White  House  Conference,  Committee  on  Family  and  Parent 
Education- — -The  Adolescent~~in  thV'lfamly*  D*  AppleTon- 
CTentury  Company,  New  York,  1934* 

3/  Percival  Symonds , "Seriousness  of  Personal  Problems  of 
Adolescents  and  Degree  of  Interest  in  These  Problems* " 
Psychological  Bulletin,  (November,  1935)  Vol*  87,  No*  9* 
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Leonard:!:/  concludes,  in. her  work  with  girls,  that: 

"The  greatest  strain  on  the  confidential  relationship  between 
mother  and  daughter  concerned  ideas  regarding  sex  life  and 
religious  ideas*"  She  also  stressed  the  need  for  the 
simultaneous  occurence  of  continued  guardianship,  yet  gradual 
release  of  the  adolescent  from  the  parental  control* 

In  the  same  study,  Leonard  also  states:  "In  practically 

every  case  of  maladjustment  among  adolescents,  one  must  take 
the  parental  influence  as  a determining  factor."  This  writer 
places  the  responsibility  for  intimate  relationships  between 
parent  and  child  completely  and  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  parent* 

In  a study  of  parent-child  relationships,  Fitz-Simons£/ 
compared  the  age,  sex,  and  problems  of  approximately  100 
children*  The  most  important  result  of  this  study  was  the 
development  of  a technique  called  "The  Guide"#  This  is  a 
modified  questionnaire  wherein  a question  is  asked  and  the 
replies  must  be  stated  in  the  usual  alternative  yes  and  no 
forms*  In  order  to  avoid  ambiguity,  and  to  insure  the  fact 
that  the  questions  were  being  interpreted  in  the  light  of 

17  Eugenie  A*  Leonard,  Concerning  Our  Girls  and  What  They 
Tell  Us.  Contributions  to  Education,  No*  4"3o,  Teachers' 
College , Columbia  University,  New  York,  1930,  p*  7. 

2/  Marion  Fitz-Simons,  Some  .Parent-Child  Relationships* 

Contributions  to  Education,  No.  64 o,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  1935# 
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the  author's  intention,  a few  examples  of  possible  attitudes 
are  stated  below  each  question*  This  is  a step  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  questionnaire  * but  is  not,  in  itself,  a completely 
satisfactory  technique. 

Tucker^/  found,  in  a study  of  problem  children,  that  the 
following  factors  tended  to  develop  trouble-makers:  (1)  parents' 

lack  of  education,  (2)  limited  home  facilities,  (3)  few  friends, 
(4)  unemployment,  (5)  broken  homes,  and  (6)  poor  health*  She 
found  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  studied  had  at  least  one 
brother  and  sister;  one  parent  belonged  to  the  Parents  and 
Teachers  Association;  and,  a parent  visited  school  frequently* 

The  factors  that  seemed  to  have  no  significance  were, 

(1)  occupation  of  father,  (2)  size  of  family,  and  (3)  attitude 
of  parents  toward  the  school. 

The  general  conclusion  of  her  study  was: 

"Wise  guidance  of  children  is  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  present-day  civilization*  However,  research 
in  this  field  seems  to  lag  far  behind  the  needs  of 
modern  society*  An  important  objective  of  guidance 
is  the  cooperation  of  parents,  teachers,  and  adminis- 
trators in  checking  problem  behavior  before  it  becomes 
fixed  in  patterns  which  hinder  the  child  in  making 
satisfactory  adjustments  to  life*  The  correction  of 
problem  behavior  will  probably  be  effected  through 
individual  personality  adjustment  rather  than  through 
formal  classroom  management*'' 

The  need  for  further  study*—  This  present  study  accepts 
the  importance  of  the  home  environment  in  the  development  of 


17  Louise  Emery  Tucker,  A Study  of  Problem  Pupils*  Contribu- 
tions to  Education,  Uo*  72U*  Teacher's''  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  1937*  , 
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a child' 3 behavior  patterns  as,  shown  in  the  studies  mentioned 
above.  It  also  accepts  the  belief  that,  in  the  home  environ- 
ment, there  should  be  a wholesome  relationship  between  parent 
and  child,  steeped  in  love  and  understanding.  This  under- 
standing must  include  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  solutions 
of  the  problems  facing  the  child  so  that  the  parent  may  give 
sympathetic  companionship,  wise  counsel,  and  opportunity  for 
self-relization. 

However,  before  the  parent  can  utilize  his  knowledge  and 
aid  the  child  in  solving  his  problems,  he  must  first  recognize 
or  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  problems  that  his  child  is 
facing.  This  study  is  especially  concerned  with  his  aspect  of 
the  parent-child  relationship  in  the  home  environment. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  SETTING  OF  THE  PROBLEM 
AND  THE  PROCEDURE  USED 

The  Locale  and  Subjects  Used 

This  study  was  conducted  in  the  Warren  Junior  High  School 
located  in  West  Newton,  Massachusetts.  The  total  enrollment 
of  the  school  in  1944-1945  was  791  pupils,  of  which  232  were 
in  the  ninth  grade.  This  group  of  ninth  graders  were  the 
subjects  used  in  this  study# 

Newton  is  a surburban  community  about  seven  miles  west  of 
Boston.  Its  population,  according  to  the  Federal  Census  of 
1940,  is  69,373.  It  covers  an  area  of  17.9  square  miles  and 
the  density  per  square  mile  is  3,903*5# 

A number  of  nationalities  including,  Italians,  English, 
Irish,  Russians,  Canadians,  and  French  are  found  in  this 
community.  There  are  15#79  per  cent  of  the  population  who 
were  foreign  born  and  0.97  per  cent  negro# 

Although  principally  a city  of  surburban  homes  for  workers 
of  nearby  Boston,  there  are  numerous  small  manufacturing  units 
found  within  its  boundaries.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture 
are:  fire-alarm  and  signalling  systems,  radio  tubes,  molded 

rubber  goods,  paper  products,  knit  goods,  cotton  and  woolen 
threads,  plaster  molding,  boxes,  electrical  machinery,  furniture 
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fuses,  and  signals,  printing  and  publishing,  and  tennis  rackets* 
The  distribution  of  the  total  employment  is  as  follows: 
Professional  and  semi-professional,  16*35  per  cent  of  the  total; 
farmers,  farm  managers,  and  farm  laborers,  0*25  per  cent;  pro- 
prietors and  managers,  16*17  per  cent;  clerical  and  sales  per- 
sons, 26*41  per  cent;  craftsmen,  8*11  per  cent;  operatives,  10*34 
per  cent;  domestic  and  other  service  workers,  16*91  per  cent;  and 
laborers  other  than  farmers,  3*46  per  cent* 

There  are  several  distinct  residential  areas  within  the 
city*  The  highly  restricted  areas,  in  which  we  find  the  families 
of  the  professional,  managerial,  and  proprietary  workers,  are 
Oak  Hill  Village,  Waban,  West  Newton  Hill,  Chestnut  Hill,  and 
Newton  Countrysides*  The  clerical  and  skilled  workers  are,  for 
the  most  part,  found  in  the  districts  of  Newton  Highlands, 

Eliot,  parts  of  West  Newton  and  Newton  Corner,  Newton  Centre, 
and  Auburndale.  In  a third  group  of  communities,  namely: 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Nonantum,  and  parts  of 
West  Newton  and  Newton  Corner,  we  find  the  majority  of 
foreigners  and  negroes  who  belong  principally  to  the  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  laboring  groups. 

The  Warren  Junior  High  School,  where  this  study  was 
conducted,  has  the  unique  position  of  being  the  omy  school  in 
the  city,  except  for  the  high  school,  which  draws  its  enroll- 
ment from  each  of  these  three  types  of  communities*  Pupils 
attend  the  Warren  Junior  High  School  from  the  restricted 
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Waban  and  West  Newton  Hill  areas;  the  least  restricted  districts 
of  Newton  Lower  Fails;  the  foreign  and  negro  sections  of 
West  Newton;  and  from  Auburndale,  the  representative  from  the 
clerical  and  skilled  labor  group* 

In  view  of  the  information  given  above  it  would  seem  that 
an  entire  grade  at  the  Warren  Junior  High  School  in  Newton, 
Massachusetts,  would  be  about  as  representative  a group  of 
pupils  as  one  could  find* 

« 

The  Procedure 

The  Problem  Check  iiist  used*—  The  Problem  Check  List, 
devised  by  Ross  L*  Mooney,  was  submitted  to  ail  of  the  pupils 
in  the  ninth  grade  at  the  Warren  Junior  High  School,  during 
January  and  February,  1945*  The  ninth  grade  was  used  in  the 
study  because  it  was  thought  that  pupils  of  this  grade  and 
age  were  at  a point  where  many  decisions  confronted  them 
concerning  courses  of  study,  vocational  plans,  relations  to 
other  people,  and  homework  assignments;  and  also,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  at  the  age  when  boy-girl  relationships  really  began 
to  be  a serious  matter,  the  variety  and  number  of  problems 
would  be  greater  and  therefor  the  results  of  the  study  would 
furnish  a greater  amount  of  information  and  more  significant 
results* 

The  original  plan  was  to  check  the  replies  found  on  the 
Mooney  Check  List  by  submitting  further  tests,  of  the  -personal- 
ity questionnaire  type,  to  each  pupil*  However,  after  careful 
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study  of  the  type  of  personality  tests  available,  this  plan 
was  abandoned*  It  wa3  felt  that  one  of  these  tests  would  not 
be  a check  upon  the  other  inasmuch  as  whatever  information 
the  pupil  withheld  on  one  of  the  tests  he  would  withhold  on 
the  other* 

To  make  certain  that  responses  were  truthful  and  complete* - - 
It  was  decided  that,  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  pupils* 
responses  were  complete  and  truthful,  two  factors  were  necessary. 
There  must  be  proper  rapport  established  and  the  pupils  would 
not  identify  themselves  with  the  Check  List  they  handed  in*  If 
these  two  factors  were  established  the  results  would  be  valid 
and  any  additional  test  would  be  unnecessary* 

In  an  attempt  to  establish  the  proper  rapport  the  following 
instructions  were  given: 

"During  the  past  few  years,  educators  throughout 
the  country  have  asked  thousands  of  students,  of  all  ages 
and  grades,  to  write  a list  of  their  personal  problems* 

They  have  submitted  these  list3  of  problems  to  thousands 
of  other  children  and  asked  them  to  check  the  problems 
on  the  list  that  troubled  them*  From  these  returns  they 
have  found  the  most  common  problems  affecting  students 
of  different  ages* 

These  lists,  that  I have  here,  are  the  results 
of  their  findings*  These  are  the  lists  of  problems  that 
troubled  thousands  of  students  of  junior  high  school  age. 
Remember,  they  are  not  lists  of  problems  that  teachers 
or  parents  think  that  children  have,  but  are  the  actual 
problems  that  students  themselves  have  listed* 

In  the  past  we  have  had  to  guess  at  what  prob- 
lems should  be  the  basis  of  discussions  in  the  homeroom 
period,  assembly  programs,  clubs,  and  other  group 
meetings*  Thi3  will  give  you  a chance  to  have  something 
to  say  about  what  problems  will  be  discussed* 
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I think  that  you  will  all  agree  that  if  we 
can  get  an  exact  list  of  the  problems  that  trouble 
you  ninth  graders,  this  list  could  be  used  in  many 
ways  to  help,  not  only  you,  but  ail  other  ninth 
graders  in  the  future* 

You  are  going  to  help  make  out  this  list  by 
indicating  on  these  sheets  just  what  problems 
trouble  you*  In  order  to  make  you  feel  free  to 
express  yourselves  quite  frankly  and  not  hold 
back  any  important  information,  you  are  asked  not 
to  write  your  name  on  the  blanks*  This  is  because 
the  final  list  will  be  of  value  only  if  you  are 
very  sincere  and  truthful  in  your  answers* 

Keep  in  mind,  as  you  indicate  your  problems, 
that  just  because  a thing  happens  to  exist  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  a problem*  For  example: 
one  of  the  problems  listed  has  to  do  with  being 
overweight*  Check  this  item  only  if  being  over- 
weight troubles  you*" 

After  passing  out  the  Check  List,  the  following 
directions  were  given  to  the  pupils: 

" On  the  first  page  I want  you  to  indicate  your 
age  in  years  and  months*  If  you  were  14  years  old 
last  June  just  write  14-8,  meaning  14  years  and 
8 months.  Are  there  any  questions? 

Now  draw  a circle  around  the  word  "boy"  or 
"girl”.  We  are  going  to  compare  the  problems  of 
the  boys  with  those  of  the  girls* 

Under  where  it  says  "your  name"  write  the 
number  of  children  in  your  family,  (pause),  then  a 
number  showing  which  child  you  are.  The  first  born 
is  number  one;  the  second  born  is  number  two*  If 
there  are  two  children  in  the  family  older  than 
you  are,  then  you  are  number  three.  Are  there  any 
questions? 

Now  look  at  the  directions  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page*  (Read  the  directions  aloud*  In  plaice 
of  the  last  clause,  starting  with  the  word  "please" 
add)  go  back  over  the  problems  underlined  and 
select  the  ones  that  you  consider  your  most  serious 
problems*  Draw  a circle  around  the  number  of  these 
problems*  For  example:  if  having  headaches  is  one 
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of  your  most  serious  problems  draw  a circle  around 
the  number  one. 

Turn  to  page  five.  I would  like  to  have  you 
answer  questions  three  and  four  with  a simple,  yes 
or  no.  If  you  are  afraid  that  your  writing  might 
identify  your  paper  simply  use  a plus  or  minus 
sign.  You  may  answer  questions  one  and  two  if  you 
wish  but  you  do  not  have  to. 

Now  turn  back  to  page  two.  Remember  as  you 
go  through  the  list  that  the  value  of  what  you  are 
doing  and  the  amount  of  good  that  can  be  done  with 
it,  depends  upon  how  seriously  you  consider  each 
item  and  how  frank  and  honest  your  answers  are. 

Be  sure  and  do  not  write  your  name  anywhere 
on  the  list.  You  may  start  now." 

The  identity  of  the  testees.--  In  order  to 
establish  the  identity  of  the  owner  of  each  Check  List, 
a code  was  employed.  On  the  back  of  each  Check  List 
under  the  heading,  “Instructions  for  Tallying  the  Responses", 
there  are  listed  the  seven  areas  of  problems  involved  in 
the  test.  Rreceeding  each  area  is  the  corresponding  number 
from  one  to  seven.  In  order  to  establish  the  row  in  which 
the  testee  was  located,  a dot  was  placed  to  the  right  of 
the  number  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  row.  In  the 
same  manner  the  actual  seat  in  which  the  testee  sat  was 
indicated  by  a dot  on  the  left  of  the  proper  number. 

The  test  were  coded  and  passed  out  in  the  proper 
order  by  the  writer,  and  the  seating  plan  was  checked  very 
carefully  by  him.  After  the  tests  were  collected  they  were 
arranged  in  the  proper  order  according  to  the  code  and  then 
compared  with  the  seating  plan.  The  identity  of  the  owner 
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of  each,  test  was  thereby  established,  and  his  name  was 
immediately  recorded  on  the  Check  List*  following  the 
dismissal  of  the  class* 

Check  Lists  submitted  to  parents* — During  March,  1945 


a copy  of  the  same  Check  List  was  sent  to  the  parents  of 
each  of  the  pupils  taking  the  test*  Special  instructions 
to  the  parents  were  attached  over  the  instructions  to  the 
pupils  on  the  front  page*  These  instructions  were: 

DIRECT I QMS  TO  PARENTS 

Please  do  not  confer  with  your  child  in 
making  out  this  list.  Do  not  write  your  name 
or  the  name  of  your  child  on  the  blank* 

Starting  on  page  two,  UNDERLINE  EACH  ITEM 
THAT  YOU  WOULD  CONSIDER  TO  BE  A PROBLEM  THAT  IS 
TROUBLING  YOUR  CHILD.  Draw  a circle  around  the 
number  of  each  item  that  you  consider  to  be  a 
serious  problem* 

Underline  an  item  only  if  it  is,  in  your 
opinion,  troubling  your  child  at  the  present 
time*  Indicate  the  source  of  information  on  the 
bottom  of  this  pagd*  Omit  questions  on  page  five* 

Place  list  in  the  enclosed  envelop  and  mail* 

On  the  bottom  of  each  test  there  was  furnished 
a place  where  the  parent  could  indicate  by  whom  the  list 
was  checked.  This  was  mimeographed  as  follows: 

A joint  opinion  from  both  parents  is  preferred, 
but  if  this  is  not  possible,  the  parent  who  feels 
the  better  qualified  should  check  list* 

This  list  was  checked  by: Both  parents 

Mother  only 

Father  only 

~~7Juardian 
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A letter  of  introduction  was  sent  with  each  test* 

This  letter*  which  was  approved  by  both  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  and  the  Principal  of  the  Warren  Junior  High  School, 
attempted  to  establish  the  proper  rapport  that  would  guarantee* 
not  only  complete  and  truthful  answers,  but  also  as  near  lOu 
per  cent  returns  as  possible*  The  letter  was  as  follows: 

WARREN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
West  Newton,  mss* 


To  Parents : 

If  we,  as  teachers,  are  to  be  of  maximum  service 
to  your  child,  we  should  know  the  nature  of  his  common 
problems  and  concerns.  This  information  will  be  of 
great  value  in  the  orgainizat ion  of  home-room  dis- 
cussions, club  work,  assembly  programs,  and  many  other 
group-guidance  activities  through  which  we  attempt  to 
assist  youth  to  meet  these  problems  more  and  more 
successfully* 

In  order  to  obtain  this  information,  we  are 
requesting  you,  as  parents,  to  check  and  return  the 
enclosed  blank  as  soon  as  possible* 

The  results  of  this  study  will  be  used  for 
statistical  purposes  only  and  in  order  that  you  may 
feel  free  to  express  yourself  quite  frankly,  we  are 
suggesting  that  you  do  not  sign  the  blank* 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  your  full  co-operation 
and  are  certain  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
you  are  contributing  to  an  undertaking  that  will  enable 
us  to  be  of  greater  help  to  many  children  in  the  future* 

Very  sincerely, 

Chas*  B.  Regan 
Guidance  Department 
Newton  Public  Schools. 


Approved  by- 

Homer  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newton,  Mass 
Paul  Scarborough,  Principal,-  Warren  Junior  High  School* 
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A stamped,  addressed  envelop  was  sent  with  each  Check 
List  and  the  parents  returned  them  through  the  mail  to  the 
Guidance  Department,  Warren  Junior  High  School,  West  Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

Method  of  identifying  the  parents.--  A code  system  was 
employed  to  identify  the  parents  with  the  lists  that  they 
returned.  On  the  cover  of  each  test  was  listed  such  items 
as:  name,  age,  date  of  birth,  date,  and  grade.  These  items 
were  not  to  be  filled  in  by  the  parents,  so  the  word  '’omit” 
was  written  on  the  cover  near  these  items.  There  were  nine 
specific  locations  selected  for  the  writing  of  word  ’’omit1'. 
Each  of  these  nine  locations  indicated  a certain  school 
division.  If  a child  was  in  the  B division  in  school,  the 
test  that  was  sent  to  his  parent  had  the  word  "omit”  written 
in  the  proper  place  to  indicate  the  B division. 

In  order  to  determine  which  child  in  the  division  was 
being  reported,  a dot  was  placed  on  the  test  after  the  number 
of  the  question  corresponding  to  the  order  of  the  child, 
alphabetically,  within  his  division.  Thus,  as  soon  as  the 
Check  Lists  returned  from  the  parents  they  would  be  grouped 
according  to  divisions  and  then  arranged  alphabetically.  The 
name  of  the  child  would  then  be  written  on  the  test  returned 
by  his  parents  according  to  an  alphabetical  list  made  from 
the  tests  received  from  the  pupils  themselves. 

The  Check  List 3 were  sent  home  to  the  parents  by  means 
of  the  pupils.  Before  the  blanks  were  given  to  the  pupil, 
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they  were  coded ; placed  in  an  .envelop  along  with  the  return 
envelop  and  the  letter  of  introduct ion;  the  envelop  was 
sealed;  and  the  name  of  the  parent  was  placed  on  the  front  of 
the  envelop* 

The  information  found  on  the  Check  .Lists,  as  returned  "by 
"both  the  child  and  the  parent,  together  with  certain  facts 
secured  from  the  school  records,  furnished  the  data  from  which 
the  findings  of  this  study  were  derived* 

The  Problem  Check  List 

The  function  of  the  Problem  Check  List*--  The  Problem 
Check  List,  by  Ross  L.  Mooney,  was  copyrighted  in  1942  by  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  at  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio*  The  function  of  the  Check  List  is  to  help 
students  in  the  expression  of  their  personal  problems*  The 
form  is  similar  to  that  of  interest  inventories  except  that 
the  items  are  problems  rather  than  interests*  The  student  goes 
through  the  list,  underlines  the  problems  which  are  of  concern 
to  him,  circles  the  ones  of  most  concern,  and  answers  a few 
simple  questions  on  the  last  page* 

The  selection  of  items*--  The  items  for  the  Check  List 
were  selected  and  developed  from  a master  list  of  over  5000 
problems.  The  master  list  was  accumulated  from  the  following 
sources:  past  experiences  of  the  author  of  the  Check  List; 

review  of  the  literature  on  student  problems;  analysis  of 
paragraphs  written  by  4000  high  school  students  in  description 
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of  their  personal  problems;  a- detailed  report  on  the  personal 
and  social  problems  expressed  by  250  students  in  grades  seven 
through  twelve  at  the  University  School,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus  Ohio;  and  a review  of  5000  cards  itemizing  the  personal 
educational  needs  expressed  by  950  sixth,  ninth,  and  twelfth 
graders  at  the  Shaker  Heights  Rublic  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio*- 

The  preparation  of  present  list*--  According  to  information 
in  the  Manual  accompanying  the  Check  List,  an  experimental  list 
of  problems,  using  370  items  arranged  under  seventeen  general 
headings,  was  used  with  200  cases  in  a large  city  school*  A f<rr~jr 
second  experimental  edition,  using  320  items  arranged  under 
sixteen  general  headings,  was  mimeographed  and  used  with  llo 
students  in  a rural  school  and  273  students  in  a city  school* 
These  results  were  analyzed  in  detail  and  the  present  printed 
edition  prepared* 

Selection  of  items  for  final  list*--  The  selection  and 

phrasing  of  the  particular  items  used  in  the  final  list  were 

based  on  the  following  criteria*  The  items  should  be£/ 

’In  the  language  of  the  students 
Short  enough  for  rapid  reading 
Self-sufficient  as  individual  phrases 
Consistent  in  style  of  expression 
Common  enough  to  appear  frequently  over  large 

groups  of  students  or  serious  enough  to  be 
important  in  any  one  individual  case 
Graduated  in  seriousness  from  minor  difficulties 
to  major  calamities 

Vague  enough  in  ’’touchy"  3pots  to  enable  the  student 

to  check  and  still  feel  he  can  hide  his  specific 
problem  in  later  conferences  if  he  chooses  to  do  so 


y 1/16 o ney , Ross  L. , Manual  to  Accompany  the  Rroblem  Check 

List,  High  School  I^orm,  The  Bureau  of  Ed ucatT o ha 1 Research 
The  'Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1943,  p*3* 
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Centered  within  the  student's  own  personal 

experience  and  feelings  rather  than  on  his 
general  social  concerns. 

Balanced  among  problems  which  seem  to  originate 
primarily  (a)  within  the  seif,  (b)  in  the 
surrounding  environmental  conditions, 

(c)  in  other  people,  and  (d)  in  inteilectualized 
ideas 

One  of  the  aims  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  items 
was  to  secure  a naive,  rapid,  "feeling"  response  from  the 
student.  Spontaneous  rather  than  deliberate  reactions  was 
sought. 

Classification  of  items. — The  items  are  classified  into 
seven  general  areas \hJ 

(1)  Health  and  Physical  Development 

(2)  Adjustment  to  School  Work 

(3)  Home  and  Family 

(4)  Miscellaneous  (Money,  Work,  The  Future,  Religion) 

(5)  Boy  and  Gin  Relations 

(6)  Relations  to  People  in  General 

(7)  Self-Centered  Concerns 

The  criteria  for  the  classifications  were  that  they 
should i£/ 

Cover  the  range  of  problems  collected 

Allow  for  a relatively  equal  distribution  of  the 
problems  among  the  areas 

Be  few  enough  in  number  for  convenience  in  summari- 
zation 

Be  pragmatic  and  empirical  rather  than  theoretical 
and  abstract 

Point  the  data  as  much  as  possible  in  directions 
which  would  suggest  programs  of  action  by 
the  kinds  of  services  which  are  provided 
in  many  schools 


1/  Op.  cit.  p.  8. 
2/  Loc.  cit. 
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In  each  classification  thirty  problems  are  listed. 

In  using  this  number  it  was  kept  in  mind  that  it  was  important 
to  cover  the  range  of  problems  in  each  area  without  stretching 
some  areas  too  far  and  compressing  others  too  much.  A total 
of  210  items  is  used  in  the  junior  high  school  form.  As  many 
as  210  items  seemed  to  be  necessary  to  get  a maximum  response 
from  a variety  of  individuals.  The  total  of  210  items  also 
proves  to  be  a practical  number  since  students  can  finish  with 
the  list  m the  time  that  they  normally  like  to  give  to  a 
project  of  this  sort.  The  majority  of  students  will  complete 
the  checking  of  the  list  in  30  to  40  minutes. 

The  use  of  the  Check  hist.--  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
the  Check  List  can  be  useful  in  guidance  work  and  group  surveys. 
Also  the  use  of  the  data  can  be  of  great  help  to  personnel 
workers,  curriculum  committees,  school  administrators,  class- 
room teachers,  training  of  teachers- in-service , and  to  students 
of  research.  However,  in  view  of  this  study,  let  it  suffice 
to  say  that  the  Check  List  is  a scientif ically  constructed 
list  of  problems  from  which  we  can  discover  what  personal 
problems  are  troubling  a specific  child  and  what  problems  the 
child's  parents  think  are  troubling  him. 
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CHAPTER  III 


FREQUENCY  OF  PROBLEMS 
Problems  of  the  Pupils 

Number  of  check  each  area  received* — • Of  the  232  pupils 
in  the  original  group  at  the  time  the  study  began,  193  of  their 
parents  checked  and  returned  the  lists*  Thus,  83*19  per  cent 
of  the  check  lists  sent  to  the  parents  were  returned  and  used 
in  compiling  the  data.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
returned  lists,  117,  or  61  per  cent  were  checked  by  both 
parents;  65,  or  33  per  cent  were  checked  by  the  mother  only; 
and,  11,  or  six  per  cent  were  checked  by  the  father  only# 

An  analysis  of  the  number  of  checks  received  by  each  problem 
shows  clearly  that  the  majority  of  the  problems  facing  junior 
high  school  pupils  is  found  in  the  fields  of  education, 
vocational  planning,  and  boy  and  girl  relations*  Of  these 
fields,  or  areas,  education  ranks  highest  in  the  number  of 
checks*  The  problems  in  this  area  which  received  the  most 
checks  were:  "Afraid  of  failing  in  school  work"  ( 65 ) • "Getting 
low  grades  in  school"  (53);  "Afraid  of  tests"  (47);  "Trouble 
with  arithmetic"  (47);  and,  "Too  much  school  work  to  do  at 
home"  (45 ) ♦ 

The  area  of  boy  and  girl  relations  ranked  second  with, 
the  problems,  "Trouble  in  keeping  a conversation  going"  (47); 
"Thinking  too  much  about  the  other  sex"  (34);  and,  "Dating"  (24) 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  checks  respectively# 
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Problems  having  to  do  with  educational  and  vocational 
planning  were  included  in  a group  of  miscellaneous  problems. 
The  fact  that  pupils  are  troubled  by  a lack  of  information 
regarding  their  educational  and  vocational  plans  is  clearly 
evident  by  the  large  number  of  checks  received  by  such 
problems  as:  "Can't  decide  what  to  take  in  high  school"  (28); 
"Not  knowing  what  occupation  I want  to  enter"  (35):  "Want 
advice  on  what  to  do  after  high  school"  (23);  and,  "Needing 
to  know  more  about  occupations"  (16). 

The  most  serious  problems  of  the  pupils  were  found  to  be 
in  the  same  areas  as  the  less  serious  problems.  The  field  of 
education  again  ranked  first,  and  the  problem  in  this  area 
which  received  the  highest  number  of  checks  for  being  a 
serious  problem  was,  "Afraid  of  failing  in  school  work"  (2U). 
This  was  the  highest  number  of  checks  received  by  any  prob- 
lem on  the  entire  list. 

Problems  of  boy  and  girl  relations  ranked  second  in  the 
number  of  serious  problems  checked.  Although  no  problem  was 
considered  to  be  very  serious,  "Learning  how  to  dance"  ranked 
first,  with  12  pupils  checking  it  as  serious. 

In  the  miscellaneous  group  of  problems,  which  ranked 
third  in  the  number  of  problems  checked  as  "serious",  the 
problem  of  "Not  knowing  the  occupation  I want  to  enter"  (13) 
received  the  highest  number  of  checks. 

There  were  three  problems  that  did  not  trouble  any  pupil 
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in  the  group  and  therefore  did  not  receive  any  checks. 

These  problems  were:  '‘Often  get  sick";  "Can't  hear  well"; 
and*  "Need  better  shoes." 

Table  1.  Number  of  Checks  Received  by  each  of  the  Seven 

Areas,  as  Indicated  by  193  Pupils  and  Their  Parents. 


Area 

Problems 

Checked 

Serious 

- i 

Problems 

Child 

Parent 

Child 

Parent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

School. 

612 

475 

138 

79 

Boy  and  Girl.. 

452 

108 

105 

11 

Miscellaneous. 

392 

203 

80 

41 

Self  Centered. 

342 

210 

64 

36 

People • 

332 

191 

68 

24 

Home-Family. • . 

257 

107 

46 

20 

Health. ••••••. 

256 

247 

48 

29 

Total 

2643 

1541 

549 

240 

The  results  clearly  indicate  that  the  parents  are  aware 


of  the  fact  that  the  area  of  "School",  contains  the  largest 
number  and  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  their 
children.  They  also  realize  the  existence  of  many  problems 
in  the  miscellaneous  area  which  includes  such  problems  as: 
money,  work,  the  future,  educational  and  vocational  plans, 
religion,  and  opportunity  for  recreation.  However,  the  data 
show  that  they  are  not  aware  of  the  problems  existing  in  the 
minds  of  their  children  regarding  home  life  and  the  relations 
with  the  other  sex. 
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The  fact  that  parents  ranked  problems  in  health  as 
second  most  frequent  and  also  the  close  relationship  between 
the  total  number  of  checks  in  this  field,  as  given  by  both 
parents  and  pupils,  indicates  that  the  parents  are  more  aware 
of  this  type  of  problem*  This  could  be  due  to  either  the 
fact  that  children  are  more  willing  to  discuss  their  physical 
problems  or  that  the  nature  of  the  problems  makes  the  physical 
type  more  in  evidence  and  therefore  more  easily  recognized# 

Number  of  checks  each  problem  received*^-  The  highest 
number  of  checks  received  by  any  one  problem  was  65,  given 
by  the  pupils  to  the  problem,  "Afraid  of  failing  in  school 
work*"  The  parents  gave  this  problem  37  checks*  There  were 
20  pupils  who  checked  this  as  being  a serious  problem  whereas 
12  parents  so  indicated*  The  largest  number  of  checks  given 
to  any  problem  by  parents  was  42#  These  checks  were  received 
by  the  problem  of,  "Trouble  with  arithmetic"  which  was  checked 
by  47  pupils# 

The  greatest  lack  of  awareness  of  the  existence  of 
problems,  in  general,  was  in  the  field  of  "Boy  and  girl 
relations."  Only  two  items  in  this  area  received  less  than 
two  checks  by  pupils,  and  each  of  these  was  checked  once# 
However,  in  this  area,  the  parents  failed  to  check  five  items 
and  gave  only  one  check  to  six  items* 
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Table  2*  Number  of  Checks -Given  Bach  Problem  by  the  Pupils 
and  Their  Parents,  in  the  Health  and  Physical 
Area*  Number  of  Problems  Indicated  as  Serious  in 
the  Health  and  Physical  Area* 


Problems 


Total  Number 
of  Checks 


Child  Parent 


U)  (2)  (3) 

Often  have  headaches*  ••  8 

Don't  get  enough  sleep*  25  17 

Have  trouble  with  teeth  IS  10 

Not  strong  and  healthy*  4,  4 

Not  enough  exercise* •••  3 5 

Too  short  for  age******  15  6 

Too  tall  for  age 3 14 

Not  growing  fast  enough  9 2 

Poor  complexion* *..*.. • 15  14 

Not  good  looking* • 19  6 

Don't  like  some  foods* • 9 27 

Often  not  hungry* 6 8 

Overweight  ••  * ••••  21  21 

Underweight*  * * •••  18  8 

Have  a poor  posture****  13  13 

Often  have  sore  throat*  2 2 

Catch  many  colds 10  12 

Often  get  sick O 1 

Often  pains  in  stomach*  4 6 

May  need  a operation. 5 2 

Can't  hear  we  11. •••••••  0 2 

Can't  talk  plain* •*.*••  4 2 

Trouble  with  my  eyes*.*  14  6 

Don’t  get  enough  to  eat  1 0 

Get  tired  easily* ...*• • 9 15 

Trouble  breathing — nose  9 8 

Need  better  shoes* ••••«  0 0 

Growing  too  fast* ••••••  4 16 

C lumsy  and  awkward • • . • • 5 8 

Have  physical  handicap.  6 4 


Serious 


Child  Parent 
(4)  (5) 


2 

4 

3 

0 

2 


O 

3 

3 

2 

0 


4 

0 

2 

4 

3 


1 

2 

1 

1 

O 


0 

0 
6 
2 

1 


2 

0 

5 

0 

1 


0 

2 

O 

0 

2 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


o 

0 

2 

0 

2 


0 

1 
0 
0 
0 


3 

0 

1 

1 

2 


2 

0 

3 

1 

0 
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Problems  checked  in  the  Health  and  Physical  Area«- - 
It  is  shown  from  Table  2 that  the  problem  confronting  the 
greatest  number  of  children,  in  the  Health  and  Physical  area, 
is  the  problem  of »Not  getting  enough  sleep#  Although  the 
parents  did  not  consider  this  to  be  the  most  frequent  problem 
they  did  think  that  it  occurred  quite  often  as  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  rated  it  in  third  place  out  of  30  problems 
in  this  area# 

Both  the  children  and  their  parents  indicated  that  they 
considered  the  problem  of  being  overweight  as  the  second  most 
frequent  problem,  each  giving  it  21  checks# 

The  problem  of, Not  liking  certain  foods,  which  the  parents 
checked  most  frequently,  was  considered  a rather  minor  problem 
by  the  children#  This  problem  was  checked  by  27  parents  and 
by  only  nine  children# 

Other  problems  checked  frequently  by  the  pupils  were: 

Having  trouble  with  my  teeth;  Too  short  for  age;  Poor  complexion 
Not  good  looking;  Underweight;  Poor  posture;  and,  Trouble  with 
my  eyes# 

Problems  which  the  parents  thought  were  troubling  the 
children  quite  frequently,  but  were  not  checked  to  any  extent 
by  the  pupil3,  were:  Too  tail  for  age;  Get  tired  easily;  and, 

Growing  too  fast# 

No  problem,  in  this  area,  was  checked  as  being  a serious 
one  by  more  than  six  pupils  or  five  parents# 
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Table  3*  Number  of  Checks.  Given  Each  .Problem  by  the  Pupils 
and  Their  Parents,  in  the  School  Area#  Number  of 
Problems  Indicated  as  Serious  in  the  School  Area#) 


Total  Number  Serious 

of  Checks 

Problems  “ 


Child 

Parent 

Child 

Parent 

(1) ... 

(2) 

(3) 

T4T 

~T5T 

Getting  low  grades# • 

53 

36 

16 

5 

Afraid  of  tests#. ••• 

47 

33 

10 

2 

Grade  behind  in  sch# 

10 

7 

1 

1 

Don't  like  to  study. 

19 

39 

1 

3 

Not  interested-books 

18 

26 

1 

3 

Afraid  of  failing# •• 

65 

37 

20 

12 

Trouble-Arithmetic# • 

47 

42 

13 

7 

Trouble-spelling# ••• 

20 

22 

3 

0 

Can't  read  well#...# 

8 

6 

1 

0 

Trouble-writing# • • • • 

19 

14 

4 

3 

Worried  about  grades 

22 

28 

7 

6 

Too  much  school  work 
to  do  at  home •••••• 

45 

32 

13 

6 

Not  time  to  study# •• 

22 

9 

6 

2 

Studying  hard  for  me 

14 

28 

1 

3 

Not  smart  enough# •#• 

12 

6 

2 

u 

Don't  like  school# •• 

17 

15 

3 

7 

Restless  in  classes# 

18 

7 

3 

0 

Teachers  not  friendly 
to  students ••• 

10 

4 

0 

1 

Don't  get  along  with 
my  teachers ••« 

14 

1 

3 

1 

Teachers  too  strict# 

16 

9 

4 

3 

Words  I don't  under- 
stand in  school# •• 

7 

1 

1 

0 

Hard  to  write  correct 
English# ••••• 

3 

0 • 

0 

0 

Hard  to  speak  correct 
English# •••••••••• 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Poor  Memory ••••••• • 

10 

4 

1 

0 

Afraid  to  speak  up 
in  class#. 

45 

30 

15 

2 

Missing  so  many  days 

of  school# ••••••• • 

3 

0 

i 

0 

.... 
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Table  3*  (Concluded) 


Problems 

Total 
of  i 

Number 

Checks 

Seri 

ous 

Child 

Parent 

Child 

Parent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Poor  place  to  study. •• 
at  home 

8 

2 

4 

2 

Want  more  help  from  the 
teachers 

4 

14 

1 

6 

Teachers  hard  to  under- 

stand.  •••••••• 

12 

13 

1 

2 

Teachers  expect  too  much 

work. 

22 

9 

2 

1 

Problems  checked  in 

the  School  Area.— 

Afraid 

of  failing 

in  school  work  is  the  most  common  problem  in  the  area  of  school 
problems,  as  indicated  by  the  65  pupils  who  checked  it.  Trouble 
with  arithmetic  and  Being  afraid  of  tests,  also  ranked  high  in 
the  number  of  checks  received,  each  being  checked  by  47  pupils. 
Getting  low  grades,  which  would  seem  to  be  very  similar  to 
failing,  was  indicated  as  being  a problem  by  53  pupils. 

Other  problems  which  received  a large  number  of  checks 
by  the  pupils  were:  Too  much  school  work  to  do  at  home; 

Afraid  to  speak  up  in  class;  Not  time  to  study;  and.  Teachers 
expect  too  much  work. 

The  parents  indicated  that  they  thought  the  problem  of. 
Having  trouble  with  arithmetic  was  the  most  frequent  one,  with 
the  problems  of > Getting  low  grades;  Afraid  of  test;  Afraid  of 
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failing;  Worried  about  grades;  and.  Too  much  school  work  to 

do  at  home;  also  ranking  high  in  the  number  of  checks# 

The  pupils'  problems  occurring  frequently,  that  were 

not  recognized  by  the  parents,  were:  Not  time  to  study; 

Afraid  to  speak  up  in  class;  and,  Teachers  expect  too  much  work# 

The  problem  that  the  pupils  considered  to  be  the  most 

serious  was  the  one  about  being  afraid  to  speak  up  in  class# 

Thirty  children  checked  this  as  being  a serious  problem  but 

only  two  parents  considered  it  as  a serious  one# 

Table  4#  Number  of  Checks  Given  Each  Problem  by  the  Pupils 
and  Their  Parents,  in  the  Area  of  Home  and  Family# 
Number  of  Problems  Indicated  as  Being  Serious  in 
the  Home  and  Family  Area# 


Total  Number 
of  Checks 

Problems 


Child  Parent 


(1)  (2)  (3) 

Being  an  only  child# •••  7 5 

Not  living  with  parents  1 0 

Having  no  car  in  family  5 3 

Having  no  radio  at  home  1 O 

hiving  in  a poor  neigh- 
borhood#... ...  2 3 

Sickness  at  home 2 3 

Death  in  the  family# •••  3 2 

Father  not  living# 9 8 

Mother  not  living... ..#  1 0 

Parents  separated  or 
divorced#  7 4 

Treated  like  small  child 

at  home  • 17  2 

Parents  favor  another 

child  in  family 17  3 

Family  worried-money# • • 9 6 


Serious 


Child  Parent 
(4)  (5) 


1 0 

0 0 

1 0 

U 0 


1 

1 

1 

3 

2 


0 

1 

u 

7 

0 


1 2 


4 1 

1 0 

0 1 
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Table  4*  (Concluded) 


Problems 

Total  Number 
of  checks 

Ser 

ious 



- ~ ; 

Child 

Parent  Child  Parent 

(1)  

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5). 

Parents  working  too  hard 
Having  no  fun  with 

11 

5 

2 

1 

father  or  mother ••#••• • 

10 

4 

1 

0 

Parents  too  strict •••••# 

6 

8 

1 

1 

Parents  don't  trust  me## 
Want  things  my  parents 

8 

1 

1 

0 

won't  give  me####. 

Not  doing  what  I'm  told 

7 

2 

1 

0 

at  home •••••••••••««••• 

Keeping  secrets  from  my 

6 

3 

0 

0 

parents 

12 

2 

2 

0 

Family  quarrels# •••••• •• 

13 

2 

4 

1 

Brothers#  •#••.•• 

14 

2 

2 

0 

Sisters 

Parents  don't  under- 

21 

4 

3 

1 

stand  me. ••#.•••••••••• 

Parents  don't  like  my 

11 

2 

1 

0 

friends.  ••••••••• 

Being  scolded  by  my 

12 

2 

3 

0 

parents 

Talking  back  to  my 

8 

3 

2 

0 

parents#  

15 

19 

3 

3 

Mother# 

5 

2 

1 

0 

Father  • •••• •••••• 

Wanting  to  run  away 

1 

4 

0 

1 

from  home 

16 

1 

5 

0 

Problems  checked  in 

the  Home 

and  Family 

Area#— 

Having 

trouble  with  sisters  was 

the  most 

frequently 

checked 

problem 

in  the  Home  and  Family  Area#  This  item  was  checked  by  21  of 


the  pupils#  Seventeen  of  the  pupils  were  troubled  because  they 
were  treated  like  small  children  at  home  and  a like  number  felt 
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that  the  parents  favored  another  child  in  the  family*  Sixteen 
of  the  children  were  troubled  by  the  fact  that  they  felt  like 
running  away  from  home  and  15  checked  the  problem  of, Talking 
back  to  parents* 

No  problem,  in  this  area,  received  more  than  eight  checks 
by  the  parents,  with  the  exception  of  the  problem  regarding 
talking  back  to  parents*  Thi3  problem  was  checked  by  19  parents* 
The  problems  least  recognized  by  the  parents  were:  Treated 

like  a small  child  at  home;  Parents  favor  another  child;  Family 
quarrels;  Sisters:  Brothers:  and,  Wanting  to  run  away  from  home* 
No  problem,  in  this  area,  was  considered  to  be  a serious 
one  by  more  than  five  children*  The  problem  of>Running  away 
from  home  was  checked  as  serious  by  five  children  and  none  of 
the  parents*  Problems  checked  as  serious  by  four  children 
were:  Treated  like  small  child  at  home;  and,  Family  Quarrels* 

Seven  parents  thought  that  the  problem  of, The  father  not 
living>was  a serious  one  for  the  child,  but  only  three  of  the 
children  checked  it  as  a serious  problem*  The  only  other 
problem  which  received  more  than  two  checks  from  the  parents, 
as  being  a serious  one,  was  the  problem  of, Talking  back  to 
the  parents*  This  problem  was  checked  as  serious  by  three 
children  and  three  parents* 
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Table  5*  Number  of  Checks  Given  Each  Problem  by  the  Pupils 
and  Their  Parents,  in  the  Area  of  Miscellaneous 
Problems*  Number  of  Problems  Indicated  as  Being 
Serious  in  the  Miscellaneous  Area* 


Total  Number 

of  Checks 


Serious 


Child 

Parent 

Child 

Parent 

(1)  

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Spending  money  foolish- 

iy 

19 

11 

4 

1 

Having  to  ask  parents 
for  money 

7 

3 

1 

0 

Having  no  allowance*.* 

14 

6 

2 

2 

Wanting  to  earn  some 
of  my  own  money* *.*•• 

20 

10 

4 

3 

Not  knowing  how  to  buy 
things  wisely* *....* • 

13 

7 

3 

2 

Too  few  nice  clothes* « 

9 

4 

2 

1 

Wanting  to  buy  my 
own  clothes • 

11 

4 

3 

2 

Too  little  spending 
money*  * 

8 

7 

0 

1 

Having  less  money  than 
my  friends *........* * 

4 

3 

1 

0 

Having  to  earn  all  of 
the  money  I get...... 

7 

3 

2 

1 

Not  enough  to  do  in 
my  spare  time •••••••• 

3 

7 

0 

0 

Too  little  chance  to 
do  what  I want  to  do* 

14 

2 

2 

u 

Not  enough  time  for 
play  and  fun* •••••••• 

10 

8 

U 

0 

Too  little  chance  to 
read  what  I like**..* 

9 

4 

2 

0 

Too  little  chance  to 
listen  to  radio**...* 

8 

3 

0 

0 

Can't  decide  what  to 
take  in  high  school* • 

28 

20 

6 

6 

Want  advice  on  what  to 
do  after  high  school* 

23 

26 

6 

6 

Afraid  I won't  get  to 
go  to  college.. 

14 

.8 

4 

3 

•• 


! 
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Table  5 (Concluded) 


Problems 

Total  Number  of 
Checks 

Seri 

ous 

Child 

parent 

Child 

Parent 

: - - (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Wondering  what  I'll  be 
like  in  ten  years* •*• 

25 

1 

5 

0 

Wondering  if  I'll  be 
a success  in  life**.* 

42 

1 

7 

0 

Not  knowing  where  I 
belong  in  the  world* • 

5 

0 

2 

0 

Not  knowing  the  kind 
of  person  to  be****.* 

8 

1 

1 

0 

Not  knowing  the  occu- 
pation  to  enter * 

35 

31 

13 

4 

Needing  to  know  more 
about  occupations* • •• 

16 

21 

2 

3 

Wondering  about  the 
right  vocation* ••••• • 

14 

8 

3 

4 

Wanting  to  know  what 
the  Bible  means •••*•• 

2 

1 

u 

1 

Puzzled  about  the 
meaning  of  God. ••«••• 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Puzzled  about  prayer* • 

2 

1 

0 

1 

Wanting  God  to  answer 

my  prayers. * * . . • 

11 

1 

4 

0 

Troubled  about  Sunday 
school  and  church*. • » 

5 

1 

0 

0 

Problems  checked 

in  the  Miscellaneous 

Area.-- 

In  the 

area  of  problems  dealing  with  miscellaneous  subjects  the  items 


receiving  the  greatest  number  of  checks  by  the  pupils  had  to 
do  with  educational  and  vocational  planning*  The  two  problems 
checked  most  frequently  were;  Wondering  if  1*11  be  a success 
in  life;  and,  Not  knowing  the.  occupation  to  enter*  Other 
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problems  receiving  a large  number,  of  checks  were:  Wanting 

to  earn  some  of  my  own  money;  Can’t  decide  what  to  take  in 
high  school;  Want  advice  on  what  to  do  after  high  school; 
Wondering  what  I'll  be  like  ten  years  from  now;  and,  Spending 
money  foolishly# 

Parents  recognized  these  problems  for  the  most  part, 
but  failed  completely  to  show  their  awareness  of  the  problems 
of.  Wondering  what  I'll  be  like  ten  years  from  now,  and 
Wondering  if  I'll  be  a success  in  life# 

The  only  problem,  in  this  area,  that  was  considered  to 
be  a serious  one  by  more  than  seven  pupils,  was  the  problem 
of,  Not  knowing  the  occupation  to  enter#  This  problem  was 
checked  as  a serious  one  by  13  children#  No  problem  was 
considered  to  be  a serious  one  by  more  than  six  parents# 

Those  problems  receiving  six  checks  by  the  parents  were: 

Can't  decide  what  to  take  in  high  school}  and,  Want  advice  on 
what  to  do  after  high  school# 


Table  6#  Number  of  Checks  Given  Each  Problem  by  the  Pupils 
and  Their  Parents,  in  the  Area  of  Boy  and  Girl 
Relations#  Number  of  Problems  Indicated  as  Being 
Serious  in  the  Boy  and  Girl  Area# 


Problems 


Total  Number 
of  Checks 


Serious 


Child  Parent  Child  Parent 


(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

Not  allowed  to  use 

the  family  car#####  4 .1  0 0 
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Table  6*  (Continued) 


Problems 


Total  Number  Serious 

of  Checks 


(1) 

Not  allowed  to  run 
around  with  kids  I 

like*  • 

Too  little  chance  to 
go  to  parties* ••••• • 

Girls  don't  like  me.. 
Boys  don't  like  me*** 

Not  knowing  how  to 
act  at  a party*. •••• 
Learning  how  to  give 

parties 

Dating 

Going  out  alone  witn 

a girl 

Going  out  alone  with 
a boy .« 

Made  to  go  to  bed  too 

early*  • 

Not  allowed  to  go  out 

at  night* 

Not  allowed  to  have 
dates* •••••••••••••• 

Wanting  to  know  more 
about  girls* • •*.••• * 
Wanting  to  know  more 
about  boys * 


Child  Parent  Child  Parent 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


8 

22 

16 

19 


1 

2 
4 


4 
3 

5 


0 

0 

0 

0 


17 

9 

24 

13 

12 


4 

3 

0 

2 


0 

6 

7 

3 


0 

1 

O 

0 

0 


12 

17 

7 

13 

7 


7 

7 

2 

1 

O 


0 

4 

O 

4 

2 


1 

2 

1 

1 

0 


Awkward  in  meeting 

people 

Clumsy  in  manners.*** 
Trouble  in  keeping  a 
conversation  going* • 
Don't  like  the  girls* 
Don't  like  the  boys** 


11 

13 

1 

3 

11 

2 

47 

12 

7 

2 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

u 

o 

u 


24  . 1 5 


U 


Not  knowing  how  to 
make  a date •••••• 


*'rr  1 
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Serious 

Problems 

Checks 

of 

Child  Parent 

Child 

Parent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Not  knowing  what  to  do 

on  a date 

23 

3 

6 

0 

Giri  friend* *•••••*• •• 

11 

1 

2 

0 

Boy  friend * 

4 

2 

3 

0 

Deciding  whether  I'm 

in  love 

22 

3 

8 

1 

Learning  how  to  dance* 

24 

10 

12 

2 

Keeping  myself  neat*.* 

12 

6 

1 

0 

Thinking  too  much 

about  the  other  sex.* 

34 

3 

7 

1 

"Going  steady" ••••••• • 

12 

0 

4 

0 

Wondering  if  I'll  ever 

get  married* •••••«•• • 

19 

0 

4 

0 

Problems  checked  in  the  Boy  and  Girl  Relations  Area *-~ 
The  Problem  most  frequently  checked  by  the  pupils,  had  to 
do  with  keeping  a conversation  going*  This  problem  was 
checked  by  47  children  and  was  tied  for  second  place  in  the 
number  of  checks  received  by  ail  problems  in  all  areas*  The 
next  highest  number  of  checks  received  by  a problem  in  this 
area  was  34,  given  to  the  problem  of > Thinking  too  much  about 
the  other  sex*  Other  items  receiving  a large  number  of 
checks  were:  Too  little  chance  to  go  to  parties;  Dating; 

Not  knowing  how  to  make  a date;  Not  knowing  what  to  do  on 
a date;  Deciding  whether  I'm  in  love;  and,  Learning  how  to 


dance • 


* * 
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Parents  gave  their  highest  number  of  checks  to  the 
problem  of>Being  awkward  in  meeting  people,  with  the  problem. 
Keeping  a conversation  going,  in  second  place*  These  problems 
received  13  and  12  checks  respectively* 

Twelve  pupils  checked  the  problem  of, Learning  how  to 
dance,  as  a serious  one*  The  next  highest  number  of  checks 
was  given  to  the  problem  of,Deciding  whether  I*m  in  love* 

This  item  received  eight  checks*  Thinking  to  much  about  the 
other  sex,  and, Trouble  in  keeping  a conversation  going, were 
considered  as  serious  problems  by  seven  pupils*  No  problem 
was  considered  serious  by  more  than  two  parents*  The  problem 
of, Learning  how  to  dance,  which  was  checked  as  a serious 
problem  by  12  pupils,  was  recognized  as  serious  by  only  two 
parents* 


Table  7*  Number  of  Checks  Given  Bach  Problem  by  the  Pupils 
and  Their  Parents,  in  the  Area  of  Relations  to 
People  in  General*  Number  of  Problems  Indicated 
as  Being  Serious  in  the  Area  of  Relations  to 
People  in  General* 


Problems 

Total 

of 

Number 

Checks 

Sen 

ous 

Child  Parent 

Child 

Parent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Slow  in  making  Friends 

18 

21 

5 

4 

Bashful* 

29 

28 

8 

4 

Left  out  of  things 

other  kids  do******** 

11 

2 

5 

0 

Never  chosen  a leader* 

14 

3 

0 

0 

Wishing  people  liked 

me  better ••*••*••••• • 

27 

10 

7 

0 

* - * * 
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Table  7*  (Concluded) 


.Problems 


Total  Number  of  Serious 

Checks 


Child  Parent  Child  Parent 


(1) 


(2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 


Being  teased 7 

Being  talked  about • ••  4 

Feelings  easily  hurt*  25 

Being  led  into  trouble 

by  other  kids . 8 

Picking  the  wrong  kind 
of  friends 1 

Being  made  fun  of..'.*  4 

Being  picked  on*..*.*  3 

People  finding  fault 

with  me •••••••  5 

Feeiing  nobody  under- 
stands me... 5 

Having  no  one  for  a 

pal 4 

Wanting  to  be  more 
like  other  people* ••  5 

Being  treated  as  a 

foreigner* 2 

Being  treated  unkindly 
because  of  my  race..  2 

Being  treated  unkindly 
because  of  religion*  1 

Feeling  nobody  likes  me  5 

Getting  into  arguments  14 

Getting  into  fights. ••  IP 

Losing  my  temper 30 

Being  stuborn. .......  * 17 

Making  others  mad  at  me  y 


7 

1 

22 

3 

7 

1 

2 

5 

5 

5 


I 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

3 
24 
iy 

4 


0 1 


1 o 

3 0 


2 0 
1 1 


1 O 

O 0 

0 0 


3 

2 

8 

2 

0 


0 

2 

2 

3 

U 


Disliking  certain 

people 20 

Being  disliked  by 

certain  people* 18 

Being  jealous 15 

Getting  rid  of  kids  I 

don't  like 8 

No  one  to  tell  my 
troubles  to*. ........  8 


3 O 

0 3 

0 2 


1 3 

2 0 


0 

0 

U 

0 

0 


Boston  Unrversify 
School  of  Education 
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Problems  checked,  in  the  Relations  to  People  m General 
Area. — In  their  relations  with  other  people,  the  pupils  in 
this  study  are  more  troubled  with  losing  their  temper  than 
with  any  other  problem.  Thirty  pupils  checked  this  as 
something  that  troubled  them.  Being  bashful;  Wishing  people 
liked  them  better;  and  having  their  feelings  easily  hurt, 
also  received  many  checks.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
such  problems  as:  Being  treated  as  a foreigner;  Being  treated 

unkindly  because  of  my  race;  and,  Being  treated  unkindly 
because  of  my  religion,  received  no  more  than  two  checks  each. 

Parents  recognized  the  existence  of  their  children' 3 
problems  in  this  area  in  most  cases.  However,  the  problems 
that  showed  the  least  awareness,  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
were  the  ones  having  to  do  with  disliking  certain  people; 
being  disliked  by  certain  people*  and,  being  jealous. 

The  four  problems  that  received  the  largest  number  of 
checks  also  were  given  the  greatest  number  of  checks  as 
serious  problems.  Being  bashful,  and  losing  tempers,  each 
were  given  eight  checks  as  serious  problems.  Wishing  people 
liked  me  better,  and  Feelings  easily  hurt,  were  second  with 
seven  checks  each. 

The  highest  number  of  checks  given  any  problem  as  serious, 
by  the  parents,  was  four.  In  each  of  the  three  cases  in  which 
the  parents  gave  the  four  checks,  the  pupils  also  indicated 
that  they  considered  that  problem  to  be  a serious  one. 
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However*  the  greatest  lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  was  in  the  case  of  the  problem  of.  Wishing  people 
liked  me  better.  The  pupils  checked  this  as  being  a serious 
problem,  seven  times;  the  parents  did  not  check  it  at  all* 


Table  8*  Number  of  Checks  Given  Each  Problem  by  the  Pupils 
and  Their  Parents,  in  the  Area  of  Self-Centered 
Concerns*  Number  of  Problems  Indicated*  as  being 
Serious  in  the  Area  of  Self-Centered  Concerns* 


Problems 

Total 
of  i 

Number 

Checks 

Serious 

Child 

Parent 

Child 

Parent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Being  nervous* ••••••• • 

23 

27 

8 

2 

Taking  things  too 

seriously* ••••••••«•• 

21 

24 

5 

8 

Getting  too  excited*** 

6 

16 

0 

2 

Afraid  of  making  mis- 

takes  all  the  time.** 

26 

14 

4 

5 

Fail  in  so  many  things 

I try  to  do*** 

8 

2 

0 

1 

Always  getting  into 

trouble ••••••••*••••* 

10 

7 

2 

3 

Trying  to  stop  a bad 

habit.  • ••••••• 

28 

4 

7 

1 

Doing  bad  things •••••• 

5 

2 

1 

0 

Wondering  how  to  tell 

right  from  wrong 

3 

1 

1 

0 

Wondering  what  becomes 

of  people  after  death 

23 

3 

5 

0 

Not  having  as  much  fun 

as  other  kids  have*** 

12 

2 

3 

0 

Worrying* ••••••••••••• 

14 

6 

2 

0 

Having  bad  dreams* •••♦ 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Unhappy  much  of  the 

t ime  * * * 

5 

0 

2 

0 

Sometimes  wishing  I*d 

never  been  born****** 

12 

1 

2 

0 
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Table  8*  (Concluded) 


Problems 


Total  Number  Serious 

of*  Checks 


Child 

Parent 

Child 

Parent 

• (1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Being  careless* ••••••• « 

11 

31 

1 

4 

Day  dreaming ••••••••••• 

16 

7 

2 

0 

Forgetting  things****** 

15 

23 

7 

2 

Being  lazy 

15 

12 

2 

2 

Being  tempted  to  tell 

lies.  • 

9 

6 

1 

1 

Being  ashamed  of  some- 

thing  I've  done ••••••• 

5 

0 

1 

0 

Being  punished  for  some 

thing  I did'nt  do*.*.** 

16 

1 

2 

0 

Being  punished  too  much 

4 

0 

0 

0 

Thinking  about  heaven 

and  he 11 •••••«•••••••• 

13 

2 

2 

1 

Afraid  God  is  going  to 

punish  me  •••*•• 

7 

2 

2 

1 

Afraid  of  the  dark***** 

8 

2 

1 

1 

Afraid  when  left  alone* 

6 

2 

0 

1 

Can't  make  up  my  mind 

about  things* •••*.•«• • 

9 

4 

0 

0 

Afraid  to  try  new  things 

by  myself ••••••*••••• • 

2 

7 

0 

0 

Being  unable  to  live  up 

to  my  ideals 

7 

2 

1 

1 

Problems  checked  in 

the  Self- 

■Centered 

Concerns 

Area. — 

The  largest  number  of  checks  given  to  any  item  in  the  area 


of  Self-Centered  Concerns,  was  given  by  the  pupils  to  the 
problem  of,  Trying  to  stop  a bad  habit*  This  problem  was 
checked  by  28  pupils  but  by  only  4 parents.  Next,  in  order 
of  frequency,  were  the  problems  of,  Being  afraid  of  making 
mistakes  all  the  time;  Being  nervous;  Wondering  what  becomes 
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of  people  after  death;  and,  Taking  things  too  seriously*  The 
parents  recognized  the  existence  of  these  problems,  in  the 
group  as  a whole,  in  all  cases  except  the  problem  concerning, 
What  becomes  of  people  after  death*  Twenty-three  pupils  and 
three  parents  checked  this  problem* 

No  problem  was  considered  serious  in  this  area  by  more 
than  eight  pupils*  The  problem  of  ,£eing  nervous , received 
the  eight  checks  by  pupils  and  two  by  parents* 

The  preceding  tables  show  the  problems  that  are  confronting 
the  193  pupils  who  checked  lists  and  whose  parents  returned 
checked  li3ts,  and  the  number  of  pupils  that  checked  each 
problem*  They  also  indicate  the  problems  that  the  parents, 
of  these  children,  think  confront  the  pupils,  and  the  number 
of  parents  that  checked  each  item.  The  tables  tell  us  to 
what  extent  the  parents  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  each 
problem  in  the  group  as  a whole  but  do  not  indicate  to  what 
extent  the  parents  are  aware  of  the  problems  that  confront 
their  own  child*  This  information  will  be  discussed  in  a 
later  chapter. 

If  we  find  that  a certain  problem  was  checked  by  20 
pupils  and  also  by  2u  parents,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from 
these  tables  whether  or  not  the  20  parents  are  the  parents 
of  the  20  pupils,  and  therefore  are  aware  that  this  problem 
is  troubling  their  child.  However,  we  do  know  that  this 
specific  problem  is  a fairly  serious  one  and  should  be  a 
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topic  in  group  discussions* 

If  a problem  received  a large  number  of  checks  from  the 
pupils  but  only  a few  from  parents,  it  would  indicate  that 
this  problem  should  be  discussed  in  a group  meeting  of  parents, 
and  also,  in  a group  meeting  of  children*  If  a problem 
received  a large  number  of  checks  from  parents  but  only  a few 
from  children  it  might  well  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
parents  that  the  problem  is  not  troubling  the  child,  at  the 
present  time,  as  much  as  the  parents  should  believe* 

Another  important  bit  of  information  that  can  be  found 
in  this  table  is  indicated  by  the  results  of  a problem  such 
as:  "Trouble  in  keeping  a conversation  going"*  This  problem 

was  checked  by  47  pupils  and  12  parents*  We  can  derive  from 
this  that  no  more  than  12  of  the  parents  of  these  47  pupils 
are  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  specific  problem,  or  there 
are  at  least  35  children  who  have  this  problem  unknown  to 
their  parents* 

From  the  totals  of  the  checks,  as  given  by  the  pupils 
and  the  parents,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  parents 
are  seriously  unaware  of  their  children's  problems*  If  the 
parents'  checks  were  correct  in  every  case,  the  parents 
would  be  aware  of  only  58*30  per  cent  of  the  children's 
problems,  and  they  would  be  aware  that  43*72  per  cent  of 
the  serious  problems  were  serious* 
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CHAPTER  IV 


PARENTS'  AWARENESS  OP  THEIR 
OWN  CHILD'S  PROBLEMS 

Number  of  Problems  Checked  on  Lists 
The  number  of  problems  checked  by  each  child, — In 
determining  the  extent  to  which  parents  are  aware  of  the 
problems  confronting  their  own  child,  each  list  was  analyzed 
and  the  numbers  of  the  problems  checked  by  the  pupils,  were 
listed  for  each  child.  In  doing  this  it  was  possible  to  deter- 
mine, not  only  the  nature  of  each  problem  checked,  but  also  the 
number  of  problems  checked  by  each  child.  The  largest  number 
of  problems  checked  by  any  one  child  was  77  and  the  lowest 
number  was  zero.  The  highest  number  of  problems  checked  as 
"serious"  was  30  and  the  lowest  was  again,  zero.  Por  the  total 
number  of  problems,  the  average  number  for  each  pupil  was  13*69* 
For  the  "serious"  problems,  the  average  number  checked  was  2*84* 
The  number  of  problems  checked  by  each  parent.--  The  same 
procedure  as  employed  in  the  case  of  the  pupils,  wa3  used  for 
the  check  lists  returned  by  the  parents.  The  largest  number  of 
problems  checked  by  a parent  was  41  and  the  lowest,  zero.  The 
child  of  the  former  parent  checked  only  17  problems.  The  high- 
est number  of  "serious"  problems  checked  by  a parent  was  17  and 
the  lowest,  zero*  The  child  of  the  former  parent  checked  one 
problem  as  a serious  one*  The  average  number  of  problems 
checked  by  parents  was  7*93;  and  1*24  for  the  "serious"  ones. 
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Per  Cent  of  Parents ' Awareness 
The  numbers  of  problems  compared. — The  lists  of  the 
pupils  were  paired  with  the  lists  returned  by  the  parents,  by 
means  of  the  code  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  of  this  study. 
As  each  problem  was  identified  by  a number  on  the  Check  List, 
it  was  a simple  matter  to  compare  the  identity  of  the  problems 
on  each  pair  of  lists.  Prom  this  comparison,  the  per  cent  of 
the  pupils'  problems  checked  by  the  parents  was  determined. 
This  per  cent  of  problems  checked  "correctly"  on  the  part  of 
each  parent  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "Per  Cent  of  Awareness" 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  study. 


Table  9.  Number  of  Problems  Checked  and  the  "Per  Cent  of 
Awareness"  on  the  Part  of  the  Parents. 


Pupil 

Number  of 

Problems  Checked 

Awareness  of 
Total  Checks 

Pupil 

Parent 

Total 

Serious 

Total 

Serious 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1 ... 

19 

3 

9 

0 

1 

5.26 

2 . . . 

5 

1 

18 

0 

0 

0.00 

3 ... 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

4 . . . 

10 

3 

4 

1 

3 

30.00 

5 * • • 

14 

3 

1 

0 

1 

7.14 

6 • • . 

25 

8 

13 

13 

5 

20.00 

7 ... 

9 

4 

13 

1 

4 

44.44 

8 . . . 

7 

3 

13 

3 

2 

28.57 

9 ... 

14 

2 

6 

0 

3 

21.44 

10  ... 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

33.33 

11  ... 

17 

1 

8 

1 

5 

29.41 

12  ... 

2 

2 

3 

0 

1 

50.00 

13  ... 

11 

4 

3 

0 

0 

00.00 

14  ... 

5 

2 

22 

0 

0 

00.00 

15  . . . 

10 

10 

4 

0 

2 

20.00 

16  ... 

19 

3 

7 

3 

2 

10.53 
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Table  9.  (continued) 


Number 

of  Problems  Checked 

Awareness  of 
Total  Checks 

Pupil 

Parent 

Pupil 

Total  Serious 

Total 

Serious 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

13) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

"rrr 

17 

• • • 

10 

3 

7 

0 

4 

40.00 

18 

» • • 

3 

3 

3 

0 

1 

33.33 

19 

• • * 

14 

2 

6 

1 

3 

21.43 

20 

4 

1 

2 

0 

1 

25.00 

21 

• ♦ • 

26 

6 

11 

2 

3 

11.54 

22 

20 

4 

2 

0 

1 

05.00 

23 

• • • 

10 

7 

3 

0 

-o 

00.00 

24 

• • • 

6 

2 

7 

1 

1 

16.67 

25 

• • « 

24 

3 

8 

1 

4 

16.67 

26 

• • • 

8 

1 

4 

1 

1 

12.50 

27 

• • • 

27 

0 

12 

0 

8 

29.63 

28 

• • • 

18 

4 

4 

0 

0 

00.00 

29 

• • ♦ 

10 

3 

9 

1 

2 

20.00 

30 

• • • 

16 

4 

1 

0 

1 

06.25 

31 

• • » 

17 

8 

4 

0 

2 

Ilf  76 

32 

• • • 

8 

0 

5 

1 

1 

12.50 

33 

• • • 

12 

0 

4 

1 

0 

00.00 

34 

23 

2 

29 

0 

7 

30.44 

35 

• « • 

25 

6 

38 

5 

10 

40.00 

36 

• » • 

3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

00.00 

37 

• • • 

12 

3 

16 

1 

1 

08.33 

38 

• • • 

4 

0 

4 

0 

1 

25.00 

39 

• ♦ • 

12 

1 

12 

0 

5 

41.66 

40 

• • • 

15 

7 

15 

0 

2 

13.33 

41 

• • 9 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

00.00 

42 

• • • 

13 

5 

5 

0 

2 

15.38 

43 

• # • 

8 

2 

4 

0 

2 

25.00 

44 

• • • 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00.00 

45 

• ♦ ♦ 

58 

5 

18 

0 

11 

18.97 

46 

• • • 

4 

2 

5 

1 

2 

50.00 

47 

• • • 

8 

2 

7 

1 

2 

25.00 

48 

© • • 

6 

1 

7 

0 

1 

16.67 

49 

• • • 

11 

3 

0 

0 

0 

00.00 

50 

• • • 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

33.33 

51 

• • • 

22 

3 

10 

1 

5 

22.73 

52 

• • • 

5 

1 

4 

1 

2 

40.00 

53 

• • • 

10 

5 

5 

0 

2 

20.00 

54 

• • * 

16 

1 

8 

0 

3 

18.75 

60 


Table  9.  (continued) 


Number  of  Problems  Checked  Awareness  of 

Total  Checks 


Pupil Parent 


Pupil 

Total 

Serious 

Total 

Serious 

Number 

Fer 

Cent 

(1) 

T3T 

~ur 

(5) 

(6) 

~vn~ 

55 

• 

• 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00.00 

56 

• 

• 

2 

0 

5 

0 

2 

100.00 

57 

• 

• 

7 

3 

15 

15 

3 

42.86 

58 

• 

• 

13 

1 

9 

0 

4 

30.77 

59 

• 

• 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00.00 

60 

• 

• 

16 

4 

1 

0 

1 

06.25 

61 

• 

• 

23 

8 

9 

1 

7 

30.43 

62 

• 

• 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

00.00 

63 

• 

• 

23 

4 

3 

1 

2 

08.70 

64 

• 

• 

10 

10 

6 

0 

0 

00.00 

65 

• 

• 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

100.00 

66 

• 

• 

6 

2 

3 

0 

0 

00.00 

67 

• 

» 

13 

3 

17 

6 

2 

15.38 

68 

• 

• 

9 

0 

15 

0 

0 

00.00 

69 

• 

• 

13 

2 

8 

0 

2 

15.38 

70 

• 

• 

18 

8 

15 

0 

7 

38.89 

71 

• 

• 

19 

4 

1 

0 

1 

05.26 

72 

• 

• 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

00.00 

73 

• 

• 

7 

0 

2 

0 

1 

14.29 

74 

• 

• 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

00.00 

75 

• 

• 

49 

0 

11 

0 

5 

10.20 

76 

• 

• 

8 

2 

15 

0 

1 

12.50 

77 

• 

• 

17 

2 

6 

3 

3 

17.65 

78 

• 

♦ 

15 

3 

12 

0 

2 

13.33 

79 

• 

• 

13 

5 

9 

0 

2 

15.38 

80 

• 

• 

4 

1 

1 

0 

1 

25.00 

81 

• 

• 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

00.00 

82 

• 

• 

45 

19 

4 

4 

3 

06.66 

83 

• 

• 

8 

3 

10 

0 

1 

12.50 

84 

• 

• 

29 

3 

8 

0 

1 

03.45 

85 

• 

• 

2 

1 

10 

2 

0 

00.00 

86 

• 

• 

40 

2 

8 

0 

4 

10.00 

87 

• 

• 

10 

2 

2 

1 

1 

10.00 

88 

• 

♦ 

9 

2 

14 

1 

4 

44.44 

89 

♦ 

• 

21 

0 

6 

0 

4 

19.04 

90 

• 

• 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

00.00 

91 

• 

• 

3 

0 

9 

0 

1 

33.33 

92 

+ 

• 

4 

2 

5 

0 

0 

00.00 

c 


K 


4 
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Table  9,  (continued) 


Pupil 

Number 

Pupil 

of  Problems  Checked 
Parent 

Awareness  of 
Total  Checks 

Total  Serious 

Total 

Serious 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

93 

• • 4 

1 

0 

11 

1 

1 

100,00 

94 

4 4 4 

37 

10 

13 

2 

7 

18.92 

95 

♦ 44 

7 

2 

7 

1 

2 

28.57 

96 

• • • 

3 

0 

3 

0 

1 

33.33 

97 

• • • 

13 

3 

4 

1 

1 

7.69 

98 

4 4# 

19 

11 

6 

1 

3 

15.79 

99 

• • • 

4 

0 

3 

1 

0 

00.00 

100 

• • ♦ 

19 

4 

9 

0 

2 

10.53 

101 

4 4 4 

9 

5 

3 

0 

0 

00.00 

102 

4 4 4 

17 

8 

12 

0 

2 

11.76 

103 

4 4 4 

40 

0 

11 

0 

6 

15.00 

104 

4 4 4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

00.00 

105 

• • • 

5 

0 

14 

0 

1 

20.00 

106 

• 4 • 

2 

1 

5 

0 

1 

50.00 

107 

♦ 44 

21 

3 

8 

1 

3 

14.29 

108 

4 4 4 

9 

3 

2 

0 

2 

22.22 

109 

♦ 44 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

50.00 

110 

• 4 4 

7 

2 

2 

0 

0 

00.00 

111 

• 1 % 

9 

2 

5 

2 

2 

22.22 

112 

4 4 4 

23 

3 

2 

0 

0 

00.  OC 

113 

• € e 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

00.00 

114 

4 4 4 

31 

12 

6 

0 

1 

03.23 

115 

• • t 

6 

1 

23 

6 

3 

50  .00 

116 

• • 4 

15 

15 

27 

2 

8 

53.33 

117 

♦ 4 4 

1 

1 

9 

2 

1 

10.00 

118 

• • • 

5 

0 

3 

1 

1 

20.00 

119 

0 4 4 

9 

6 

20 

5 

2 

22.22 

120 

♦ 44 

16 

2 

8 

0 

5 

31.25 

121 

• 4 • 

6 

2 

12 

1 

2 

33.33 

122 

4 4 4 

16 

6 

12 

7 

3 

18.75 

123 

4 4 4 

2 

2 

6 

1 

1 

50.00 

124 

4 4 4 

46 

10 

8 

0 

5 

10.87 

125 

4 4 4 

20 

2 

5 

1 

2 

10.00 

126 

4 4 4 

9 

3 

7 

1 

1 

11.11 

127 

4 4 4 

15 

4 

3 

1 

3 

20.00 

128 

4 4 4 

13 

13 

5 

1 

1 

07.69 

129 

4 4 4 

4 

2 

5 

1 

0 

00.00 
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Table  9* 

( cont inued) 

Number  of  Problems  Checked 

Awareness  of 
Total  Checks 

Pupil 

Parent 

Pupil 

Total  Serious 

Total  Serious 

3Per 

Number  Cent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

130  • * • 

2 

1 

9 

2 

0 

00.00 

131  ... 

18 

3 

9 

2 

3 

16.67 

132  ... 

5 

4 

1 

0 

1 

20.00 

133  ... 

7 

1 

38 

16 

2 

28.57 

134  ... 

18 

1 

24 

0 

5 

27.78 

135  ... 

4 

0 

8 

2 

2 

50.00 

136  ... 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

50.00 

137  ... 

11 

1 

12 

0 

4 

36.36 

138  ... 

70 

2 

1 

0 

0 

00.00 

139  ... 

3 

1 

2 

0 

1 

33.33 

140  ... 

11 

4 

4 

0 

1 

09.09 

141  ... 

9 

2 

8 

2 

0 

00.00 

142  ... 

5 

0 

4 

0 

1 

20.00 

143  . . . 

10 

0 

16 

0 

5 

50.00 

144  ... 

11 

1 

25 

0 

8 

72.72 

145  ... 

10 

6 

12 

2 

3 

30.00 

146  ... 

18 

• 0 

6 

2 

4 

22.22 

147  ... 

16 

4 

6 

0 

1 

06.25 

148  ... 

12 

1 

6 

1 

1 

08.33 

149  ... 

11 

2 

6 

2 

2 

18.19 

150  ... 

10 

2 

6 

0 

2 

20.00 

151  ... 

3 

0 

7 

0 

1 

33.33 

152  ... 

33 

30 

5 

0 

1 

03.03 

153  ... 

10 

4 

3 

0 

0 

00.00 

154  ... 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

00.00 

155  ... 

77 

21 

17 

2 

5 

06.49 

156  ... 

9 

0 

7 

1 

3 

33.33 

157  ... 

6 

0 

3 

0 

0 

00.00 

15  8 ... 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

00. CO 

159  ... 

13 

7 

3 

2 

2 

15.38 

160  ... 

8 

2 

1 

1 

0 

00.00 

161  ... 

5 

1 

3 

0 

0 

00.00 

162  ... 

8 

0 

4 

1 

2 

25.00 

163  ... 

10 

0 

4 

1 

1 

10.00 

164  ... 

10 

0 

4 

1 

0 

00.  CO 

165  ... 

9 

0 

5 

3 

1 

11.11 

166  ... 

21 

3 

9 

0 

3 

14.29 

167  ... 

23 

8 

10 

1 

7 

30.43 

Table  9.  (concluded) 
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Number 

of  Problems 

Checked 

Awareness  of 
Total  Checks 

Pupil 

Parent 

Pup  il 

Per 

Total  Serious 

Total 

Serious 

Number 

Cent 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

16  8 

20 

4 

13 

0 

7 

35.00 

169 

• • • 

42 

4 

34 

7 

6 

14.29 

170 

• • • 

21 

5 

11 

1 

4 

19.05 

171 

• © • 

40 

1 

17 

17 

6 

15.00 

172 

• © • 

16 

6 

7 

1 

2 

12.50 

173 

• • • 

17 

0 

1 

0 

1 

5.88 

174 

• • • 

30 

2 

14 

14 

6 

20.00 

175 

• • • 

22 

0 

9 

2 

3 

13.64 

176 

• • • 

17 

1 

6 

3 

4 

23.53 

177 

• © • 

17 

0 

41 

4 

14 

82.35 

178 

• • • 

9 

1 

4 

2 

2 

22.22 

179 

• • • 

11 

0 

9 

9 

2 

18.18 

180 

• • 0 

13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

00.00 

181 

© • • 

9 

0 

3 

3 

1 

11.11 

182 

• • * 

10 

0 

11 

1 

1 

10.00 

183 

• • • 

12 

2 

6 

0 

2 

16.67 

184 

• • • 

44 

4 

8 

1 

3 

06.82 

185 

12 

0 

5 

2 

2 

16.67 

186 

© • • 

14 

2 

8 

0 

1 

07.14 

187 

• • • 

29 

0 

9 

1 

6 

20  .69 

188 

© • • 

4 

0 

22 

2 

2 

50.00 

189 

• • • 

10 

3 

8 

0 

4 

40.00 

190 

• « • 

32 

0 

20 

1 

9 

28.13 

191 

• • • 

8 

5 

18 

0 

0 

00.00 

192 

• • © 

15 

2 

3 

1 

1 

06.67 

193 

• • • 

4 

0 

7 

0 

1 

25.00 

Total: 

2643 

549 

1541 

240 

424 

3643.22 

Average: 

13.69 

2.84 

7. 

98 

1.24 

2.20 

18.88 

64 

From  this  data,  we  find  that  the  average  "per  cent  of 
awareness”  of  the  problems  confronting  a child,  on  the  part 
of  the  parent  of  the  child,  is  18.88  per  cent.  This  means 
that  the  average  per  cent  of  problems  of  each  child,  that 
the  parent  is  unaware  of,  is  81.12  per  cent. 

Some  parents  fully  aware. — Three  out  of  the  193 
cases  had  parents  who  were  fully  aware  of  their  child’s 
problems.  However  it  must  be  noted  that  in  each  case 
the  child  had  a very  small  number  of  problems.  In  fact, 
the  highest  number  of  problems  that  any  of  the  three  had, 
was  two.  The  parent  of  this  child  checked  five  problems 
and  neither  the  child  nor  the  parent  checked  any  of  the 
problems  as  being  "serious”.  In  another  case,  in  which 
the  parent  was  aware  of  all  of  the  child's  problems,  the 
parent  checked  11  problems  and  included  in  the  list 
the  one  problem  checked  by  the  child. 

In  contrast  to  this,  there  were  parents  who  did  not 
rate  as  high  in  per  cent  of  awareness,  but  who  were  aware 
of  a greater  number  of  problems.  One  parent  indicated 
by  his  checks  that  he  was  aware  of  14  of  the  17  problems 
confronting  the  child.  Another  was  aware  of  eight  of  the 
child's  11  problems. 

Many  parents  fully  unaware.--  Forty-two,  of  the  193 
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parents,  or  21*76  per  cent,  were  not  aware  of  any  of  the 
problems  confronting  their  children.  One  parent  checked 
10  problems  and  did  not  check  either  of  the  two  problems 
indicated  by  the  child.  In  another  extreme  case,  a parent 
checked  22  problems  none  of  which  coincided  with  any  of  the 
five  problems  checked  by  the  child.  Another  type  of  unaware- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  parent,  was  a case  in  which  the  child 
had  many  checks  and  the  parent  but  few.  The  extreme  in  this 
type  was  one  in  which  the  child  checked  70  problems  and  the 
parent  one.  The  one  checked  by  the  parent  was  not  one  of  the 
child's  70.  This  would  certainly  indicate  the  height  of 
"unawareness" , on  the  part  of  a parent. 

Many  serious  problems  not  recognized.--  There  were  many 
cases  in  which  the  parents  were  not  aware  of  the  number  of 
serious  problems  confronting  their  child.  One  child  indicated 
that  he  had  30  serious  problems  and  the  parent  did  not  recog- 
nize any  of  them.  In  another  case  a parent  was  aware  of  only 
two  of  the  child's  21  serious  problems. 

There  were  also  many  cases  in  which  the  parent  thought 
that  the  child  had  many  more  serious  problems  than  he  actually 
had.  One  child  indicated  that  he  had  only  two  serious  problems 
and  the  parent  checked  14.  Only  one  of  the  child's  two  serious 
problems  was  included  in  the  14.  In  another  case,  the  child 
checked  only  one  problem  as  serious  but  the  parent  checked  17. 
The  one  serious  problem  of  the  child  was  not  included  in  the  17. 
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Comparing  "Awareness”  with  Other  Factors 

The  sex  of  the  child  considered. — In  comparing  the 

"per  cent  of  awareness"  of  boys'  parents  with  that  of  the 

girls'  parents,  the  critical  ratio  or  the  reliability  of  the 

difference  between  two  means  ,-^shows  that  the  chances  are 

83  in  100  that  the  true  difference  is  greater  than  zero. 

There  are,  therefore,  83  chances  in  100  that  the  awareness, 

on  the  part  of  parents  of  girls,  will  always  be  greater  than 

the  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  boys. 

Table  10.  Comparison  of  the  "awareness  of  Parents" 
with  the  Sex  of  the  Child. 


Sex 

Numbe  r of 

Per 

Cent  of  Awareness 

Pup i Is 

Mean 

S.D. 

C.H. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Boy  . 

106 

19.40 

18.85 

0.95 

Girl 

. . 87 

21.97 

18.58 

It  is 

interesting  to 

note  , 

in  connection 

w ith  the 

information  given  on  the  comparison  of  the  sex  of  the  child 
with  the  "awareness"  of  the  parent,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
only  pair  of  twins  taking  part  in  this  study,  the  "parents 
awareness"  of  the  son's  problems  was  14.29  per  cent  and  of 
the  daughter,  20.00  per  cent.  This  compares  very  favorably 
with  the  per  cents  given  for  the  entire  group. 

V Henry  E.  Garrett,  Statistics  in  Psychology  and  Education. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New  York,  1939,  p.  210  - 213 
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The  age  of  the  child  as  a factor,--  In  considering  age 
as  a factor,  the  pupils  were  placed  in  one  of  three  groups 
according  to  their  age.  The  normal  age  for  a child  in  the 
ninth  grade,  if  he  began  school  at  the  age  of  six,  would  be 
14  years.  As  the  pupils  were  given  the  Check  List  soon  after 
the  middle  of  the  school  year,  a child  taking  the  test  should 
normally  be  somewhere  in  his  fifteenth  year.  One  group  there- 
fore, was  made  up  of  pupils  whose  ages  were  from  14  years  through 
14  years  and  11  months.  A group  was  formed  of  pupils  younger 
than  this,  and  another  group  of  pupils  older  than  14  years  and 
11  months . 


Table  11.  Comparison  of  the  "Awareness  of  Parents” 
with  the  Age  of  the  Child 


Age 

Number  of 
Pupils 

Per  Cent  of  Awareness 

Mean 

S.D. 

C.R. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

12  to 

13-11 

37 

19.03 

14.59 

14  to 

14-11 

110 

21.14 

20.99 

0.68 

12  to 

13-11 

37 

19.03 

14.59 

15  to 

16-7 

46 

18.52 

13.34 

0.16 

14  to 

14-11 

110 

21.14 

20.99 

15  to 

16-  7 

46 

18.52 

13.34 

0.93 

The  results  show  that  there  is  no  significant  difference 
between  the  three  age  groups  in  regards  to  the  "awareness"  on 
the  part  of  the  parents.  The  greatest  difference  shown  is 
between  the  middle  age  group  and  the  oldest  group.  In  this  case 
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- there  are  83  chances  in  100  that  the  "awareness”  of  the  parents 
of  the  children  in  the  middle  group,  will  always  "be  greater 
than  the  "awareness"  of  the  parents  of  the  children  in  the 
oldest  group. 

The  least  difference  shown  is  "between  the  youngest  and 
the  oldest  groups.  The  critical  ratio  of  these  two  groups  show 
that  there  are  only  56  chances  in  100  that  the  difference  will 
always  be  greater  than  zero. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  family. — An  interesting 
part  of  the  study  of  the  comparison  of  "awareness"  and  the 
number  of  children  in  the  family,  is  the  part  played  by  the 
wonly  child”.  There  are  24  cases  in  which  the  child  checking 
the  list  was  the  only  child  in  the  family.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  data  on  this  group,  the  families  were  divided  into  three 
groups:  the  family  with  only  one  child;  the  small  family,  with 
two  or  three  children;  and,  the  large  family,  with  five  or  more 
children. 

In  analyzing  the  date  in  Table  12,  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  no  significant  difference  in  the  amount  of  "awareness"  of 
parents  of  different  size  families. 
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Table  12.  Comparison  of  the  "Awareness  of  Parents" 

with  the  Number  of  Children  in  the  Family. 


Number 

of 

Children 

Number  of 
Cases 

Per  Cent 

of  Awareness 

Mean 

S.D. 

C.R. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

One  

24 

23.25 

24.72 

Two-Three 

112 

19.41 

16.80 

0.73 

Two-Three 

112 

19.41 

16.80 

Five-More 

29 

20.70 

20.75 

0.31 

One  

24 

23.25 

24.72 

Five-More 

29 

20.70 

20.75 

0.40 

The  greatest  difference  in  the  mean  "awareness"  of  the 
parents  is  between  the  parents  of  the  "only  child"  and  the 
parents  of  a small  family  consisting  of  two  or  three  children. 
However,  even  this  difference  is  not  a significant  one.  From 
the  Critical  Ratio  it  is  shown  that  there  are  only  77  chances 
in  100  that  the  true  difference  is  greater  than  zero. 

The  smallest  difference  in  the  mean  "awareness"  of  the 
parents,  is  between  the  parents  of  a small  family  of  two  or 
three  children  and  the  parents  of  a large  family  of  five  or 
more  children.  In  this  case  there  are  only  62  chances  in  100 
that  the  difference  will  always  be  more  than  zero. 

The  order  of  birth  as  a factor. — Whether  a child  is  the 
first  born  and  therefore  the  oldest  of  the  children,  or  the 
last  bom  and  considered  the  "baby"  of  the  family,  would  seem 
to  be  an  important  factor  to  consider  in  this  study.  Is  the 
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parent  more  aware  of  the  problems  of  the  first  born  because 
he  is  a new  experience  in  the  home?  After  the  "baby”  arrives 
does  the  parent  allow  the  first  born  to  shift  for  himself? 
Does  the  youngest  child  get  more  attention  from  the  parent? 
Does  the  youngest  child  confide  in  the  other  children  and 
therefore  lessen  the  amount  of  "awareness"  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  ? 

For  this  part  of  the  study,  the  children  were  divided 
into  three  groups.  The  first  group  consisted  of  children 
which  were  bora  first  in  families  having  more  than  one  child. 
The  second  group  was  made  up  of  children  who  were  the  most 
recently  bom  in  families  of  more  than  one  child.  The  third 
group,  which  will  be  known  as  the  ’’middle"  group,  consisted 
of  children  bom  between  the  first  and  the  last,  in  families 
having  more  than  two  children.  The  "only  child"  was  not  con- 
sidered in  this  data  as  they  cannot  be  compared  with  other 
children  in  the  family  as  to  the  order  of  birth. 

Table  13.  Comparison  of  the  "Awareness  of  Parents" 
with  the  Order  of  Birth  of  the  Child. 

Number  of  Per  Cent  of  Awareness 


Order  of  Cases  

Birth Mean  S.D. C .R. 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

First 54  20.98  17.23  1.18 

Middle 65  17.54  14.01 

First 54  20.98  17.23 

Last 50  21.30  21.77  0.01 

Middle 65  17.54  14.01  n nfi 

Last 50  21.30  21.77 
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We  find  from  these  data  that  there  is  no  significant 
difference  in  the  mean  "awareness"  of  the  parent  when  the  order 
of  birth  of  the  child  is  considered.  A difference  is  least 
likely  to  appear  between  the  first  born  and  the  last  born  than 
between  any  other  two  groups.  The  chances  that  the  parents  will 
be  more  aware  of  the  problems  confronting  the  first  bom  than  the 
last  born  are  about  the  same  as  the  chances  of  a coin  showing 
"heads"  after  being  tossed  into  the  air.  There  would  be  about 
50  chances  in  100. 

The  greatest  difference  is  shown  between  the  first  born 
and  those  bom  between  the  first  and  the  last.  The  chances  in 
this  case  are  88  in  100  that  the  parents  of  the  first  bom  would 
always  be  more  "aware"  than  the  parents  of  the  "middle"  born 
child. 

The  I.Q.  as  a factor. — The  pupils  were  separated  into 
three  groups  according  to  their  I.Q.  as  determined  by  the 
Otis  ^uick-Scor ing  Mental  Ability  Test,  Form  A.  These  tests 
were  administered  by  a testing  expert  in  the  Newton  School 
Department.  The  first  group  was  made  up  of  pupils  whose  I.Q. 
ranged  from  111  up.  The  second  group  consisted  of  pupils  whose 
I.Q.  ranged  between  90  and  110.  The  third  group  had  in  it  the 
pupils  whose  I.<^.  were  89  or  lower. 

The  per  cent  of  "awareness"  on  the  part  of  the  parent  of 
each  child  in  a group  was  determined  and  from  these  a mean 
per  cent  of  "awareness"  for  each  group  was  found. 
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Table  14.  Comparison  of  the  "Awareness  of  Parents" 
with  the  X • Q, . of  the  Child. 
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I.Q. 

Number  of 
Cases 

Per 

Cent  of  Awareness 

Mean 

S.D. 

C.R. 

(1) 

(2) 

TFT 

(4)' 

“TFT 

111-up 

81 

18.20 

16.88 

1.^8 

90-110 

93 

23.31 

20.94 

111-up 

81 

18.20 

16.88 

0.62 

89 -down 

19 

16.21 

11.27 

90-110 

93 

23.31 

20.94 

2.10 

89-down  .... 

19 

16.21 

11.27 

We  find  from  these  data  that  there  is  no  significant 
difference  in  the  mean  "awareness  of  parents"  when  the  1.^.  of 
the  child  is  taken  as  a factor.  However,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  greatest  differences  are  found  between  the  middle 
group  and  each  of  the  extreme  groups.  The  least  difference  is 
found  between  the  high  and  the  low  groups. 

If  a child  has  an  I.Q.  between  90  and  110,  the  chances 
that  his  parent  will  have  a greater  degree  of  understanding  of 
the  existence  of  his  problems,  than  will  a parent  of  a child 
with  an  I.Q,.  of  110  or  higher,  are  96  in  100.  Compared  with  a 
child  of  a lower  I.Q,.,  the  chances  would  be  98  in  100.  These 
figures  are  very  close  to  100  chances  out  of  100,  which  would 
indicate  a significant  difference.  We  can  conclude  from  these 
data,  that,  although  it  is  not  a certainty,  there  is  a strong 
tendency  for  parents  to  have  greater  "awareness"  in  cases  of 
children  with  an  I.Q,.  near  the  normal  than  in  cases  of  either  a 
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lower  or  higher  I. £5. 

The  Critical  Ratio,  in  the  case  of  the  two  extreme 
groups,  shows  that  there  are  73  chances  in  100  that  the  mean 
difference  of  “awareness"  will  be  greater  than  zero,  in  these 
two  groups. 

The  school  achievement  marks  of  the  pupils.--  In 
grouping  the  children  according  to  their  school  marks,  the 
average  of  their  marks  in  the  four  major  subjects  was  used  as 
a guide.  These  pupils  are  marked  by  a system  of  numbers  in 
which  a "1“  means  superior  work,  a "2“  means  that  the  child 
is  doing  good  work,  a "3",  average  or  barely  passing  work,  and 
a "4“  signifies  that  the  child  is  doing  failing  work.  The 
average  of  the  four  numerical  marks  received  on  their  report 
cards  in  January  1945  was  used  as  the  basis  for  grouping. 

The  first,  or  superior  group,  consisted  of  all  pupils 
whose  average  ranged  from  one  to  1.99.  The  second,  or  average 
group,  was  made  up  of  all  pupils  whose  average  was  between  two 
and  2.99.  The  third,  or  poor  group,  consisted  of  all  pupils 
whose  average  was  three  through  four. 
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Table  15.  Comparison  of  the  ’’Awareness  of  Parents"  with 
the  Average  of  the  Child's  Achievement  Marks. 


Achievement 

Number  of 
Cases 

Per  Cent  of  Awareness 

Mean 

S.P. 

C.R. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Superior  ••••• 

34 

21.27 

19.21 

0.56 

Average 

102 

19.20 

16.73 

Superior  

34 

21.27 

19.21 

0.22 

Poor  

57 

22.21 

20.26 

Average 

102 

19.20 

16.73 

0 . Q6 

Poor. 

57 

22.21 

20.26 

There  is  no  significant  difference  in  the  mean  "per  cent 
of  awareness"  of  parents,  when  the  school  achievement  marks  of 
the  pupils  are  taken  as  a factor.  The  data  show  that  tne  great- 
est difference  occurs  between  the  average  and  the  poor  pupils. 

In  this  case  the  cnances  are  83  in  100  that  the  parents  of 
pupils  who  do  poor  work  in  school,  will  have  more  "awareness" 
than  the  parents  of  pupils  who  do  average  work. 

The  chances  that  there  will  be  a difference  greater  than 
zero  between  the  mean  per  cent  of  "awareness"  of  parents  of 
superior  pupils  and  average  pupils,  are  71  in  100.  Again,  we 
find  that  the  difference  between  the  two  extreme  groups  is  the 
least  of  any  two  groups.  The  chance  that  there  will  be  a 
difference  between  these  two  groups,  approaches  the  same  certain- 
ty that  we  find  in  coin  tossing.  There  are  58  chances  in  100 
that  the  true  difference  is  greater  than  zero. 
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The  education  of  the  parents  as  a factor* — On  each 
Check  List,  that  was  sent  home  to  the  parents,  there  was  a 
place  to  "be  checked  indicating  whether  the  mother,  father,  or 
both  parents  did  the  checking.  The  education  of  tne  parent 
who  checked  the  list  was  obtained  from  the  office  files  and 
this  was  used  as  a basis  for  grouping  the  children.  If  both 
parents  had  a part  in  the  checking,  the  one  wno  had  continued 
the  longest  in  school  was  regarded  as  the  parent  who  had 
checked  the  list.  The  education  of  the  parents  seemed  to  fall 
naturally  into  three  classifications.  The  first  group  were 
parents  who  had  completed  a college  education.  The  second  group 
consisted  of  parents  who  had  completed  high  school  but  had  not 
completed  college.  The  third  group  was  made  up  of  parents  who 
had  had  less  than  a high  school  education. 


Table  16.  Comparison  of  the  "Awareness  of  Parents" 
with  the  Education  of  the  Parents. 


Parents ' 

Number  of 
Cases 

Per 

Cent  of  Awareness 

Educati on 

Mean 

S.D. 

C.R. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

College  

High  School 

83 

83 

19.92 

21.97 

19.03 

19.93 

0.68 

College  

83 

19.92 

19.03 

0.86 

Less  than  H.S. . . 

27 

17.11 

12.93 

High  School 

83 

21.97 

19.93 

1.23 

Less  than  H.S. . . 

27 

17.11 

12.93 

. 
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There  is  no  significant  difference  "between  the  mean 
"per  cent  of  awareness”  of  the  parents  having  a college  educa- 
tion and  of  the  parents  having  no  more  than  a high  school  ed- 
ucation. The  chances  that  the  mean  ”per  cent  of  awareness", 
on  the  part  of  parents  who  have  graduated  from  college,  is 
less  than  the  mean  "per  cent  of  awareness"  of  parents  who  have 
only  had  a high  school  education,  are  75  in  100.  The  chances 
that  these  same  college  graduates  will  show  a higher  mean 
"per  cent  of  awareness"  than  the  group  of  parents  having  an 
education  of  lees  than  high  school,  are  80  in  100. 

The  greatest  difference  in  the  mean  "per  cent  of 
awareness"  occurs  in  the  comparison  of  the  high  school,  and, 
less  than  high  school  groups.  Although  the  difference  is  not  a 
significant  one,  the  chances  of  their  being  a difference  greater 
than  zero  is  much  more  than  is  found  in  the  comparison  of  the 
other  groups.  There  are  89  chances  in  100  that  the  difference 
between  these  two  groups  will  be  greater  than  zero. 

The  conduct  of  the  child  in  school. — With  the  cooperation 
of  the  assistant  principal,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  conduct 
records  of  pupils,  together  with  information  found  on  the  gui- 
dance counselors'  records,  each  child,  used  in  this  study,  was 
classified  according  to  his  conduct  record  in  school.  The 
pupils  were  divided  into  three  groups,  (1)  those  who  had  no 
record  of  misconduct,  (£)  those  who  occasionally  were  reported 
for  misbehaving,  and  (3)  those  who  were  frequently  reported 
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for  misconduct.  The  percent  of  "awareness"  for  each  child 
in  each  group  was  noted  and  an  average  percent  of  "awareness" 
was  obtained  for  each  of  the  three  classifications. 


Table  17.  Comparison  of  the  "Awareness  of  Parents" 
with  the  Conduct  Record  of  the  Child. 


Conduct 
Re  c ord 

Number  of 

ter 

Cent  of  Awareness 

Cases 

Mean 

S.D. 

C.R. 

(1) 

(£) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

None 

97 

22.23 

19.97 

0.96 

Occas ional. . . . 

. 64 

19.34 

17.94 

None 

. 97 

22.23 

19.97 

1.62 

Frequent  

32 

16.70 

15.61 

Occasional. . . . 

64 

19.34 

17.94 

0 r,4 

Frequent 

. 32 

16.70 

15.61 

Prom  the  data  in  Table  17,  we  find  that  there  are  no 
significant  differences  between  the  mean  "per  cent  of 
awareness"  of  any  of  the  three  conduct  groups.  The  greatest 
difference  found  is  in  the  comparison  of  the  mean  "per  cent  of 
awareness"  of  the  parents  of  the  children  with  good  conduct 
records  and  the  mean  "per  cent  of  awareness"  of  the  parents  of 
the  children  with  poor  conduct  records.  In  this  case  there 
are  94  chances  in  100  that  the  parents  of  the  good  children 
will  always  be  more  aware  of  their  children's  problems  than 
will  the  parents  of  the  children  with  poor  conduct  records. 
Although  this  is  not  a significant  difference  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  a strong  tendency  for  children,  whose  problems 
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are  recognized  toy  their  parents,  to  toe  "better  "behaved  in 
school  than  children  whose  parents  are  not  aware  of  their 
problems . 

In  comparing  the  mean  Mper  cent  of  awareness"  of  parents 
of  children  with  good  conduct  records  with  the  mean  "per  cent 
of  awareness"  of  parents  of  children  with  a fair  conduct  record 
we  find  the  critical  ratio  to  toe  .96.  This  indicates  that  there 
are  83  chances  in  100  that  the  difference  in  the  two  means  will 
always  toe  greater  than  zero. 

In  making  the  same  comparison  "between  the  groups  of 
children  with  an  occasional  record  and  frequent  records,  we 
find  that  there  are  only  77  chances  in  100  that  the  true  differ- 
ence is  greater  than  zero. 

Number  of  problems  checked  on  lists. — To  what  degree  the 
"awareness"  on  the  part  of  the  parents  effected  the  number  of 
problems  checked  on  the  Check  List  was  studied  toy  means  of  com- 
paring the  per  cent  of  "awareness"  of  the  parents  of  pupils  who 
checked  the  largest  number  of  problems  with  that  of  the  pupils 
who  checked  the  smallest  number  of  problems.  One  group  was 
made  up  of  all  the  pupils  who  checked  three  or  less  problems, 
and  the  other  group  consisted  of  all  pupils  who  checked  20  or 
more  problems. 

These  two  limits  were  set  in  order  to  obtain  data  that 
would  compare  the  two  extremes  in  the  number  of  problems  checked 
by  the  pupils.  Also,  with  these  limits,  we  were  able  to  obtain 
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groups  with  nearly  the  same  number  of  cases. 

Table  18.  Comparison  of  the  "Awareness  of  Parents" 
with  the  Number  of  Problems  Checked  by 
the  Pupils. 


Number  of 

Problems 

Checked 

Number  of 
Cases 

Per 

Mean 

Cent  of  Awareness 

S «D . C . R . 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

3 or  less  .... 

25 

34.90 

32.06 

2.87 

20  or  more  . . . 

37 

15.91 

10.00 

The  difference  between  the  mean  "per  cent  of  awareness" 
of  the  parents  whose  children  checked  few  problems,  and  the 
mean  "per  cent  of  awareness"  of  the  parents  whose  children 
checked  a large  number  of  problems,  comes  nearer  to  being  a 
significant  difference  than  in  any  of  the  other  comparisons 
made  in  this  study.  The  critical  ratio  of  2.87  indicates  that 
there  are  99.78  chances  in  100  that  when  children  have  fewer 
problems,  their  parents  are  more  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
problems.  In  other  words,  there  are  99.78  chances  in  100  that 
the  difference  between  the  mean  "per  cent  of  awareness"  of 
parents  whose  children  have  few  problems,  and  the  mean  "per  cent 
of  awareness"  of  parents  whose  children  have  many  problems,  will 
always  be  greater  than  zero. 

Although  this  is  not  considered  a significant  difference, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  stated  as  a certainty,  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  number  of  problems  confronting  a child  is 
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very  likely  to  vary  with  the  amount  of  "awareness"  on  the 
part  of  the  parent.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  fact  that 
a child  has  but  a few  problems  is  due,  to  a great  extent, 
to  the  fact  that  their  parents  are  aware  of  the  child's 
problems  and  are  an  aid  toward  solving  them.  Also  it  would 
seem  likely  that  pupils  have  a large  number  of  problems  due 
to  the  fact  that  their  parents  are  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  problems  and  therefore  cannot  be  of  any  help  in  their 
solution. 
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Answers  to  Two  Questions  on  Check  List 
Pupils  asked  to  answer  questions.--  When  the  pupils 
were  given  the  Check  Lists  to  make  out,  they  were  asked  to 
answer  two  questions  on  page  5.  These  questions  were: 
’’Would  you  like  to  spend  more  time  in  school  in  trying 
to  do  something  about  some  of  your  problems?”  and 
” Would  you  like  to  talk  to  someone  about  some  of  your 
problems?” • 

Table  19.  Answers  to  Two  Questions  on  the  Check  List 
Question  Number  1.  ’’Would  you  like  to  spend 
more  time  in  school  in  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  some  of  your  problems?” 

Question  Number  2.  ’’Would  you  like  to  talk 
to  someone  about  some  of  your  problems?” 


Question  Answers 

Yes No None Total 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5) 

Number  1 118  49  26  193 

Number  2 90  69  34  193 


The  large  number  of  ”yes”  replies  should  be  an  immediate 
and  compelling  challenge  to  the  schools.  In  regards  to  question 
number  one,  definitely  assigned  periods  should  be  set  aside  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  discussing  the  personal  problems  of  the 
pupils.  The  schools  should  not  rely  on  hit  or  miss  homeroom 
periods,  assembly  periods,  or,  so  called,  group  guidance  periods 
meeting  irregularly.  They  also  should  not  wait  until  the  child 
reaches  the  senior  high  school  before  these  problems  are  given 
their  proper  place  in  the  school  program.  From  the  number  of 
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problems  listed  by  the  pupils,  the  lack  of  ’’awareness”  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
to  discuss  their  problems  in  school,  it  would  seem  rather 
evident  that  of  all  the  subjects  offered  in  the  public  schools, 
this  topic  of  pupils'  personal  problems  should  rank  in  first 
place.  If  there  are  to  be  any  subjects  that  are  to  be  con- 
sidered "major”  in  character,  certainly  this  should  be  one. 

The  answers  to  question  number  two  indicate  the  need  for 
active,  understanding,  and  appealing  guidance  counselors.  Many 
of  these  children  crave  the  opportunity  of  going  to  someone 
with  their  problems.  They  should  be  given  the  time  and  place 
in  which  this  can  be  done,  and  the  person  assigned  to  duscuss 
the  problems  with  the  children  should  be  carefully  selected  and 
given  plenty  of  time  for  availability  to  the  pupils. 

Many  of  the  "No”  answers  were  accompanied  with  statements 
to  the  effect  that  the  pupils  answered  as  they  did,  not  because 
they  did  not  want  to  go  to  someone  with  their  problems,  but 
rather  because  they  already  had  some  one  to  go  to  who  satisfied 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

A Restatement  of  the  Problem  and  the  Specific 
Questions  to  be  Answered 

This  study  has  attempted  to  measure  the  amount  of 
information  that  parents  have  regarding  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  personal  problems  existing  in  the  minds 
of  their  children. 

Specific  questions  to  be  answered  were: 

1.  What  are  the  personal  problems  facing  junior 
high  school  pupils  at  the  present  time? 

2.  What  are  the  problems  that  the  parents  think 
are  facing  their  children? 

3.  To  what  extent  does  the  information  held  by 
the  parents  coincide  witn  the  conditions  as  they 
actually  are? 

4.  To  what  extent  do  parents  know  which  are  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  their  children? 

5.  To  what  extent  do  parents  know  in  what  fields  or 
areas  the  problems  exist? 

6.  How  does  the  number  of  problems  facing  the 
children  compare  with  the  number  of  problems  that  the 
parents  think  are  facing  them? 

7.  How  does  the  number  of  serious  problems  facing  the 

children  compare  with  the  number  of  serious  problems 
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tliat  the  parents  think  are  faGing  their  children? 

8#  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  amount  of 
awareness  of  the  existence  of  the  problems,  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  and  such  factors  as:  age,  sex,  intelligence , 

number  of  children  in  the  family,  the  order  of  birth  of  the 
child,  being  an  only  child,  education  of  the  parents,  the 
child’s  conduct  record  in  school,  the  child's  achievement 
marks  in  school,  and,  the  number  of  problems  facing  the  child# 

9#  Would  children  like  to  spend  more  time  in  school  in 
attempting  to  solve  some  of  their  personal  problems? 

10#  Would  children  like  to  have  some  individual  to  whom 
they  could  go  to  talk  over  their  personal  problems? 

Conclusions 

Answers  to  the  specific  questions#-—  This  study  has 
furnished  the  following  answers  to  the  questions  listed  above: 

1#  Problems  in  the  area  of  education  are  more  numerous 
than  are  problems  in  any  other  area.  The  specific  problems 
in  this  area  that  are  troubling  the  largest  number  of  pupils 
are:  "Afraid  of  failing  in  school  work";  "Getting  low  grades 
in  school" ;• "Afraid  of  tests";  "Trouble  with  arithmetic " ; 

"Too  much  school  work  to  do  at  home";  and,  "Afraid  to  speak 
up  in  class"# 

The  area  of  boy  and  girl  relations  ranked  second  in  the 
number  of  checks  given  by  the  pupils#  The  problems  that  were 
mentioned  most  frequently  were:  "Trouble  in  keeping  a 
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conversation  going";  Thinking  too  much  about  the  other  sex"; 
and,  "Dating"* 

The  problems  having  to  do  with  planning  for  the  future 
ranked  high  in  the  number  of  checks  received*  These  problems 
were:  "Can't  decide  what  to  take  in  high  school";  "Wot 

knowing  what  occupation  I want  to  enter";  "Want  advice  on 
what  to  do  after  high  school";  and,  "Weeding  to  know  more 
about  occupations"* 

Other  problems  that  trouble  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
pupils  are:  "Don't  get  enough  sleep";  "Overweight";  “Trouble 

with  spelling";  "Wot  time  enough  to  study";  "Teachers  except 
too  much  work";  "Sisters";  "Wanting  to  earn  some  of  my  own 
money";  "Wondering  what  I'll  be  like  in  ten  years";  "Wonder- 
ing if  I'll  be  a success  in  life";  "Too  little  chance  to  go 
to  parties";  "Wot  knowing  what  to  do  on  a date";  "Deciding 
whether  I'm  in  love";  "Learning  how  to  dance";  "Bashful"; 
"Wishing  people  liked  me  better";  "Feelings  easily  hurt"; 
"Losing  my  temper";  "Disliking  certain  people";  "Being 
nervous";  "Taking  things  too  seriously";  "Afraid  of  making 
mistakes  all  the  time";  "Trying  to  stop  a bad  habit"; 
"Wondering  what  becomes  of  people  after  death"; 

2*  The  parents  indicated  that  they  thought  that  the 
most  frequent  problems  confronting  their  children  were: 
"Trouble  in  arithmetic";  "Don't  like  to  study";  "Afraid  of 
failing";  "Getting  low  grades";  "Afraid  of  tests";  "Too  much 
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school  work  to  do  at  home";  "Afraid  to  speak  up  in  class'1; 
"Careless";  "Bashful";  "Worried  about  grades";  "Studying  is 
hard  for  me";  and,  "Don't  like  some  foods"* 

Other  problems  that  were  checked  by  10  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  parents  were:  "Not  interested  in  books";  "Trouble  in 

spelling";  "Can't  decide  what  to  take  in  high  school";  "Want 
advice  on  what  to  do  after  high  school";  "Not  knowing  what 
occupation  to  enter";  "Needing  to  know  more  about  occupations" 
"Slow  in  making  friends";  "Feelings  easily  hurt";  "Losing  my 
temper";  "Being  nervous";  "Taking  things  too  seriously";  and, 
"Forgetting  things"* 

3*  The  parents,  as  a group,  agreed,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  problems  checked  by  the  entire  group  of  children* 

The  problems  that  the  parents  thought  would  be  checked 
frequently  by  the  children,  but  were  not  checked  by  as  many 
as  10  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were:  "Don't  like  to  study"; 

"Careless";  and,  "Don't  like  some  foods1'*  Of  all  the 
problems  checked  by  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the  parents,  78 
per  cent  were  checked  by  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the  children* 

The  problems  checked  frequently  by  the  pupils  but  not 
checked  by  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  parents  were  all  in 
the  "Boy  and  girl"  area*  These  problems  were:  "Trouble  in 
keeping  a conversation  going";  "Thinking  too  much  about  the 
other  sex";  and,  "Dating"*  Of  all  the  problems  checked  by 
10  per  cent  or  more  of  the  children,  54  per  cent  were  checked 
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by  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the  parents.  These  data  have  to  do 
with  the  parents*  information  regarding  the  group  of  pupils 
as  a whole  and  do  not  indicate  whether  or  not  the  parents 
had  the  correct  information  for  their  own  child. 

4.  The  most  serious  problems  facing  the  children  were: 
"Afraid  of  failing”;  "Getting  low  grades”;  "Afraid  to  speak 
up  in  class”;  "Too  much  school  work  to  do  at  home”;  "Trouble 
in  arithmetic”;  "Not  knowing  what  occupation  to  enter”; 
"Learning  how  to  dance";  and,  "Afraid  of  tests". 

The  problems  that  the  parents  thought  were  the  most 
serious  were:  "Afraid  of  failing";  "Taking  things  too 

seriously";  "Father  not  living";  "Trouble  in  Ar ithmetic " ; 
"Don't  like  school";  "Getting  low  grades";  "Too  much  school 
work  to  do  at  home";  "Can't  decide  what  to  take  after  high 
school";  "Want  advice  on  what  to  do  after  high  school";  and, 
"Want  more  help  from  the  teachers". 

The  problems  that  the  parents  did  not  recognize  as  being 
serious  were:  "Not  knowing  what  occupation  to  enter"; 

".Learning  how  to  dance";  and,  "Afraid  of  tests". 

The  problems  that  the  parents  thought  were  serious  but 
were  not  considered  as  such  by  the  pupils  were:  "Taking 
things  too  seriously";  "Father  not  living";  "Don't  like  school 
"Can’t  decide  what  to  take  after  high  school";  "Want  advice 
on  what  to  do  after  high  school";  and,  "Want  more  help  from 
the  teachers". 
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Of  the  problems  that  the  children  considered  most 
serious  the  parents  recognized  63  per  cent-  Of  the  problems 
that  the  parents  thought  were  most  serious,  60  per  cent  were 
not  considered  as  serious  by  the  pupils. 

5.  The  data  clearly  indicate  that  the  parents  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  area  of  "School"  contains  the  largest 
number  of  problems.  They  also  recognize  that  more  children 
have  serious  problems  in  this  area  than  in  any  other.  The 
parents  are  least  aware  of  the  large  number  of  problems  in 
the  "Boy  and  Girl"  area.  Although  the  children  placed  the 
second  highest  number  of  checks  in  this  area  the  parents  gave 
this  group  of  problems  the  second  least  number  of  checks. 

The  parents  recognized,  to  a large  extent,  the  problems 
existing  in  the  miscellaneous  area.  This  group  of  problems 
included  such  topics  as:  money,  work,  the  future,  educational 

and  vocational  planning,  religion,  and,  opportunity  for 
recreation.  The  Children  gave  this  area  the  third  largest 
number  of  checks  while  the  parents  rated  it  in  fourth  place. 

The  area  consisting  of  "Self  Centered"  problems,  was 
given  the  fourth  highest  number  of  checks  by  the  children 
and  was  placed  third  by  the  parents. 

Both  parents  and  children  gave  the  fifth  highest  number 
of  checks  to  the  area  of  problems  having  to  do  with  other 
people.  This  area  and  the  area  of  "School"  problems,  were 
the  only  cases  in  which  the  parents  and  children  agreed  scs 
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to  the  rank  order  of  the  areas* 

The  children  gave  the  area  of  "Home  and  Family"  the 

/ 

next  to  the  least  checks  while  the  parents  rated  it  in  last 
place#  With  the  exception  of  the  "Boy  and  Girl"  area,  the 
area  of  "Home  and  Family"  showed  the  least  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  parents* 

In  the  area  of  "Health"  problems,  the  parents  came  nearer 
to  equalling  the  number  of  checks  given  by  the  pupils  than  in 
any  other  area*  The  children  checked  problems  in  this  area 
256  times  while  the  parents  gave  this  group  of  problems  247 
checks*  Thus  the  parents  gave  this  area  96  per  cent  as  many 
checks  as  the  children  did* 

The  extreme  for  unawareness,  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
is  found  in  the  "Boy  and  Girl"  area*  In  this  case  the 
children  have  452  checks  and  the  parents  checked  problems  in 
this  group  108  times*  This  means  that  the  parents  checked 
problems  in  this  area  24  per  cent  of  the  number  of  times  that 
the  children  did* 

6*  Again  considering  the  children  and  the  parents  as 
two  groups,  and  not  in  any  way  pairing  a parent  with  his  own 
child,  we  find  that  the  parents  checked  problems  a total  of 
1541  times  while  the  children  had  a total  of  2643  checks* 

This  in  itself  indicates  that  the  parents  are  very  lacking 
in  their  knowledge  of  the  number  of  problems  existing  in  the 
minds  of  their  children* 
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The  parents  averaged  7*98  problems  and  the  children 
averaged  13* 39  problems* 

7*  In  the  matter  of  serious  problems  checked  by  the 
parents  we  find  that  they  checked  a total  of  240,  and  an 
average  of  1*24*  The  pupils  checked  a total  of  549  serious 
problems  and  averaged  2*84* 

8*  In  finding  the  amount  of  information  that  a parent 
had  regarding  the  nature  of  the  personal  problems  existing 
in  the  mind  of  his  child,  a list  was  made  of  the  problems 
checked  by  each  child*  A ii3t  was  also  obtained  of  the 
problems  checked  by  the  parent  of  each  child*  These  pair3 
of  lists  were  compared  and  the  per  cent  of  the  parent's 
checks  that  were  similar  to  the  child's  checks  was  determined 
for  each  case*  Three  of  the  193  parents  taking  part  in  this 
study,  were  aware  of  all  of  the  problems  confronting  their 
child*  However,  no  child,  who  had  more  than  two  problems,  was 
as  fortunate  as  this*  The  highest  record  as  to  the  number  of 
problems  recognized  was  made  by  a parent  who  was  aware  of  14 
of  the  17  problems  troubling  his  chi id# Of  the  i93  parents, 

42,  or  2i*76  per  cent  were  not  aware  of  any  of  the  problems 
confronting  their  child*  The  poorest  record  was  a parent 
who  checked  22  problems,  none  of  which  coincided  with  any  of 
the  five  problems  that  were  checked  by  the  child* 

These  per  cents  ranged  from  zero  to  100.  The  average 
"awareness”,  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  this  study,  of  the 
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problems  confronting  their  child*  is  18*38  per  cent* 

It  was  found,  from  the  data,  that  there  was  no  significant 
difference  in  the  amount  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
when  compared  with  such  factors  as:  age,  sex,  and  intelligence 

of  the  child;  number  of  children  in  the  family;  the  order  of 
birth  of  the  child;  being  an  only  child;  education  of  the 
parents;  the  child's  conduct  in  school;  the  child's  achievement 
narks  in  school;  and,  the  number  of  problems  facing  the  child* 

The  only  case  in  which  it  might  be  said  that  the  results 
very  closely  approached  a significant  difference,  was  in  the 
comparison  of  the  "awareness  of  parents"  with  the  number  of 
problems  facing  the  child*  In  this  comparison,  the  Critical 
Ratio,  between  the  amount  of  "awareness"  of  parents  whose 
children  checked  few  problems  and  the  "awareness"  of  the 
parents  whose  children  checked  many  problems,  was  2*37*  This 
indicates  that  there  are  99*73  chances  in  1UO  that  the  difference 
between  the  mean  "per  cent  of  awareness"  of  parents  whose 
children  have  few  problems,  and  the  mean  "per  cent  of  aware- 
ness" of  the  parents  whose  children  have  many  problems,  will 
always  be  greater  than  zero* 

It  cannot  be  stated  as  a certainty,  but  there  is  every 
indication  that  the  number  of  problems  confronting  a child 
will  vary  indirectly  with  the  amount  of  "awareness"  on  the 
part  of  the  parent* 

9*  In  answer  to  the  question  regarding  spending  time  in 
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school  to  solve  personal  problems,  118  pupils  answered  "yes"; 

59  answered  "no";  and  26  gave  no  answer*  Thus,  of  the  167 
pupils  who  answered,  71  per  cent  would  like  to  spend  more 
time  in  school  in  attempting  to  solve  some  of  their  personal 
problems* 

IQ*  In  answer  to  the  question,  "Would  you  like  to  talk 
to  someone  about  some  of  your  problems?"  There  were  90  who 
answered  "yes",  and  69  who  answered  "no"*  Therefore,  57 
per  cent  of  those  who  answered  would  like  to  have  someone 
to  talk  to  about  their  problems*  Many  of  the  34  pupils  who 
did  not  answer  "yes"  or  "no",  wrote  on  the  Check  List  that 
they  already  had  someone  to  whom  they  went  with  their  problems* 

Discussion  of  Results 

Many  implications  from  results* — The  willingness,  on 
the  part  of  parents,  to  cooperate  in  a study  of  this  kind, 
was  very  evident  from  the  large  percentage  of  Check  Lists 
returned  by  the  parents.  Of  the  232  pupils  in  the  original 
group  at  the  time  the  study  began,  193  of  their  parents 
checked  and  returned  the  lists*  Thus,  83*19  per  cent  of 
the  Check  Lists  sent  to  the  parents  were  returned* 

A great  amount  of  interest  was  displayed,  on  the  part 
of  the  parents,  by  the  writing  in  of  ideas  and  suggestions 
on  the  returned  blanks*  Many  parents  commented  on  the  value 
of  the  study;  the  attempts  that  they  had  made  to  solve  their 
children’s  problems;  the  nature  of  problems  that  their  children 
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had  solved  by  themselves  and  by  the  help  of  the  parents;  and, 
their  willingness  to  identify  themselves  with  their  Check 
List  if  it  would  be  of  value  to  the  study*  Only  one  parent 
returned  the  List  with  an  adverse  criticism*  His  remarks 
were  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  have  time  for  such  "Fool- 
ishness'' . It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  son  of  this 
parent  had  £3  problems,  eight  of  which  were  serious*  The  boy 
also  indicated  that  he  would  like  to  have  someone  to  go  to, 
to  talk  over  his  problems* 

The  large  number  of  problems  found  in  the  "School"  area 
implies  that  the  school  itself  is  a large  contributor  to  the 
number  of  personal  problems  confronting  the  pupils*  In 
attempting  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  the  children  it 
would  seem  that  the  schools  themselves  must  first  recognize 
their  own  contribution  to  the  maladjustment  of  the  pupils® 

This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  elementary  training 
in  arithmetic;  the  amount  of  work  assigned  for  home  study; 
the  program  for  teaching  occupational  information  and 
vocational  guidance;  the  testing  program;  and,  the  program 
of  educational  guidance* 

The  school  should  initiate  a program  in  which  mature 
student  leaders,  able  teachers,  and  interested  parents  would 
meet  and  discuss  the  problems  confronting  the  pupils*  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  problems  found  in  the  "Boy  and  Girl" 
area  and  the  "Home  and  Family"  area*  The  willingness  of 
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parents  to  cooperate  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  children's 
problems  was  amply  demonstrated  by  their  enthusiastic 
participation  in  this  study*  The  schools  should  organize 
means  for  the  parents  to  realize  the  problems  that  they  them- 
selves are  creating  in  the  home  and  family  associations* 

.Parents  are  well  aware  of  the  health  and  physical  problems 
confronting  their  children*  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
parents  have  been  educated  to  look  for  this  type  of  problem# 

If  educators  would  spend  the  same  amount  of  time  and  energy 
in  emphasizing  the  importance  of  other  types  of  problems  and 
the  need  for  frank  discussion  of  ways  of  solving  them,  much 
of  the  present  lack  of  "awareness"  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
would  be  eliminated* 

The  parents  are  also  very  unaware  of  the  number  of 
problems  facing  their  children.  It  must  be  brought  to  their 
attention  that  the  areas  and  the  number  of  problems  within 
the  areas  are  many  and  divergent#  Many  parents  have  forgotten 
the  many  things  that  troubled  them  at  the  junior  high  school 
age*  They  have  remembered  only  those  problems  which,  to  a 
matured  mind,  might  be  considered  as  serious  problems#  They 
do  not  realize  that  potentially  minor  problems  might  well  be 
causing  a major  disturbance  in  the  mind  of  a child# 

Healyi/  brings  out  this  point  when  he  states  that  the 

17  William  ilealy,  and  Augusta  F*  Bronner,  New  night  on 

Delinquency  and  its  Treatment:  -Published  for  the  institue 

of  Human  Relations,  Yale  University  .Press,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  1936# 
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amount  of  trouble  a problem  causes  in  the  mind  of  a child  is 
the  important  thing,  whether  or  not  the  problem,  in  itself, 
is  a serious  one* 

A majority  of  the  pupils  used  in  this  study  would  like 
to  spend  more  time  in  school  in  trying  to  do  something  about 
their  problems*  In  this  day  of  "change"  in  the  public  schools, 
it  might  be  well  to  consider  the  desired  needs  of  the  child* 

We  have  filled  our  classes  with  subjects  and  subject  matter 
that  we  think  are  beneficial  to  the  child*  If  we  find  some-* 
thing  that  we  know  they  need,  by  their  own  admission,  it  would 
seem  that  we  must  give  heed  or  admit  that  our  proclaimed 
objectives  in  education  are  but  empty  words* 

If  we  are  to  prepare  the  child  to  meet  the  conditions  as 
found  in  the  outside  world,  what  better  way  could  we  meet  the 
demands,  than  to  attempt  to  solve  the  problems  that  have 
already  developed  from  his,  yet  limited,  contacts  with  it? 

Although  many  of  the  pupils  stated  that  they  did  not 
need  anyone  to  go  to  with  their  problems,  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  all  the  pupils  studied,  stated  that  they  would  like  to 
have  someone  to  whom  they  could  go  for  help  with  their  problems* 
If  this  is  true  in  a school  that  furnishes  a guidance  counselor 
for  each  sex  in  each  grade  for  ju3t  such  a purpose,  what  must 
be  the  conditions  in  schools  that  are  less  fortunate? 

Certainly  this  is  a challenge  to  schools  in  general  and 
guidance  departments  in  particular*  The  need  for  interested 
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and  sympathetic  counselors,  is  great*  We  have  proved  from 
this  study  that  the  churches  and  homes  are  not  meeting  the 
challenge • 

In  both  the  number  of  the  problems,  and  the  nature  of 
the  problems  facing  children,  parents  show  an  appalling  lack 
of  "awareness”*  Educators  and  child  phychologists  must  be 
made  to  see  the  importance  of  emphasizing  the  need  of 
recognizing  the  existence  of  problems*  As  parents  become 
increasingly  more  convinced  of  the  important  part  they  play 
in  the  development  of  their  children,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  they  be  supplied  with  information  that  will  aid  them  in 
carrying  out  their  plans*  There  has  been  a vast  amount  of 
material  furnished  the  parents  that  will  aid  him  in  solving 
the  child's  problems  after  they  are  recognized,  but  this  study 
has  shown  that  the  great  need  today  is  to  enlighten  parents 
to  the  extent  that  they  will  be  more  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  problems* 

Limitations  encountered  in  thi3  study* — As  this  study 
was  made  under  war-time  conditions,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  certain  conditions  exist  that  would  not  necessarily  be 
present  under  more  normal  conditions*  The  lack  of  unemploy- 
ment; the  added  stress  and  strain  to  both  child  and  parent, 
having  loved  ones  in  the  armed  services;  the  large  number  of 
working  mothers;  the  continual  excitement  of  the  latest  reports 
from  the  battle  front;  and,  the  increased  opportunity  for 
children  to  earn  money;  are  the  kind  of  influences  that  must 
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be  weighed# 

In  the  use  of  the  Mooney  .Problem  Check  List,  there  arose 
a serious  limitation#  The  overlapping  of  the  problems,  as 
listed  on  the  blank,  probably  had  some  influence  on  the  results# 
As  an  example  of  this  we  can  take  the  problems,  "Getting  low 
grades",  and  "Afraid  of  failing"#  The  child  might  check  the 
first  of  these  problems  and  not  the  second,  thinking  that  he 
had  already  indicated  his  fear  of  failing#  The  parent  of 
that  child  might  check  the  second  and  not  the  first,  thinking 
that  the  fear  of  failing  included  the  fear  of  getting  low 
grades#  The  parent  recognized  the  existence  of  the  problem 
but  would  not  get  credit  for  his  knowledge,  in  determining 
his  "Awareness",  as  the  same  problem  on  the  CheckList  had 
not  been  checked  by  both  the  child  and  the  parent# 

Also,  in  the  use  of  the  Check  Li3t,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  parents  checked  as  serious,  those  problems  that  would, 
if  they  were  not  solved,  cause  a major  handicap  in  the  child's 
development#  On  the  other  hand  the  child  would  check,  as 
serious,  those  problems  that  were,  at  the  time,  troubling  him 
mos  t • 

It  must  also  be  kept  in  mind,  as  stated  in  the  list  of 
limitations  included  in  the  Introduction  of  this  study,  that 
the  conclusions  from  this  work  has  to  do  only  with  children 
m the  ninth  grade  of  a junior  high  school,  located  in  a 
suburban  community#  The  data  from  this  study  do  not  apply 
to  any  other  type  of  community  or  to  any  other  grade  level# 
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Need  for  further  study* — 


There  is  need  for  further 


study  in  the  following  areas: 

1*  Methods  of  imparting  information  to  parents  on  how 
to  recognize  problems  existing  in  the  minds  of  their  children* 

2*  The  development  of  ways  for  making  guidance  depart- 
ments in  the  public  schools,  more  functional* 

3.  The  development  of  a more  refined  list  of  problems 
to  be  used  in  studies  of  this  type* 

4*  The  possible  methods  of  reorganizing  the  public 
school  curriculum  so  that  it  might  have  as  a core  subject, 
in  every  grade,  the  personal  problems  of  pupils* 

5*  A satisfactory  method  of  evaluating  the  need  of 
present-day  subjects  and  subject  matter* 

6*  This  same  type  of  study  in  the  lower  grades  to 
show  the  trend  of  the  amount  of  "awareness"  as  the  child 
approaches  the  ninth  grade* 

7*  A study  to  discover  to  whom  the  pupils  go  with  their 
problems,  when  they  indicate  that  their  need  for  a counselor 
is  already  satisfied* 

8*  This  same  type  of  study  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  teachers  are  aware  of  the  problems  facing  their  pupils* 
9*  A study  comparing  the  "awareness"  of  the  parents  to 
other  factors,  such  as:  Parents'  occupation,  economic  level 

of  the  home,  church  attendance,  race,  parents'  use  of  leisure 
time,  and  broken  homes* 
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10*  A study  to  reveal  the  amount  of  attention  given 
to  personal  problems  of  children  by  organizations  such  as: 
schools i churches,  parent-teachers  associations,  and  the 
Scouting  program* 
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